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From the North British Review. 


Lives of Simon Lord Lovat, and Duncan Forbes of 
Culloden. From original Sources. 
Hitt Burron, Advocate, Author of “* The Life 
of David Hume.’’ London, 1847. 


We lately had occasion in this journal, to con- 
sider at some length the more prominent features 
of the Jacobitism of the last age. Our remarks 
were confined chiefly to the effects produced by the 
commotions arising out of the downfall of an an- 
cient dynasty, on the general interests of the coun- 
try, rather than on the destiny of individuals. 
generalities with which, with such an object, we 
were obliged to deal, compelled us to disregard 
many of those picturesque details of individual biog- 
raphy, which constitute the most interesting part 
of this branch of Scottish history; and it is there- 
fore with much gratification, that we are now en- 
abled to fill up blanks that were unavoidable, by a 
rapid sketch of the story of one of the leading Jac- 
obites, and of one of the few prominent royalists 
whose name has descended to us untarnished by 
incapacity or cruelty. 


hen we glance over the history of the Jacobites, | 


even in their most fortunate and happy moments, 
we are amazed to find how little of real ability they 
displayed ; and how, instead of conduet rising with 


the occasion, they wasted themselves in a fondness | 


of transient applause—courted by vanity, given by 
flattery, and vanishing in show, like the qualities 
which acquired it. Such were 
leaders of the first rebellion ; and if there was more 


self-sacrifice in the Jacobites of the °45, they have | 
little claim to respect on the score of energy in im- | 
There was | 


proving victory or remedying defeat. 
one exception to the mediocrity, which would, ere 


this, have covered them with oblivion, were it not | 


for the heroism of their deaths ; and he who organ- 
ized, and as often betrayed their schemes, who 


crushed the first rebellion, and was himself over- | 


whelmed in the second, deserves notice as well from 
the historical importance he has thus obtained, as 
from the extraordinary exhibition of character he 
has left us, and the extraordinary adventures of 
which he was the hero. In Lovat's life will be 
found a better insight into the sveial, and therefore 
real condition of the people of the north of Scotland, 
in the transition-time in which he lived, than ean 
be found anywhere out of the Waverley Novels. 
He joins together the old age of feudal misrule, 
and that of settled goverament—connecting the 
reigns of the last Stuarts with the era of Hume and 
Robertson, and the kindred spirits who threw so 
bright a light on the commencement of our literary 
history. His biography has thus a charm in illus- 
trating both epochs by his own example. The feu- 
dal tyrant in the wilds of Stratherick—a law unto 
himself—exercising unbounded power over the lives 
and fortunes of a numerous vassalage, is found 
united in the person of the same man who shone as 
acourtier in the palace of Louis le Grand—who 
was the correspondent and friend of literary men, 
and devoted much of his leisure to writing pious 
letters to the pious. There is, too, so much of the 
bandit in this man’s history, that no fictitious narra- 
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tive of border feud can exceed it in interest. We 
read it now with far livelier feelings than it would 
have produced in hisown age; for, in proportion to 
the maturity of our civilization, is our interest in the 
portraiture of ruder times—the novelty of the de- 
scriptions being aided in producing this effeet, by a 
latent contrast in favor of present comforts. Since 
| then—a century has passed away—dynasties have 
| been extinguished :—Europe has been revolution- 
| ized, and its social condition has undergone a change 
more complete than had been felt in all the previous 
ages since the Crusades. 

Lovat was born in the year 1676, in the reign of 
| Charles the Second. He was the second son of the 
| peer of Lovat, and was early sent to the University 
| of Aberdeen, at which he appears to have been dil- 
jigent. He acquired there the extensive acquaint- 
;ance with the precepts of morality, scattered 
| through the ancient classics, and which he applied 
with much facility and tact in the exigencies of his 
| subsequent career. Is there any man who accuses 
| him of treachery, which at the particular moment 

it did not suit his purpose to disclose, he cites you 
| from Virgil the picture of a good man, the victim 
of the world’s slander, and the object of divine com- 
miseration ;—is he anxious to condole with one 
whose father or brother he has hurried to his ac- 
count, he brings from Seneca solemn reflections on 
mortality ; and if he wishes to describe a patriot’s 
death, he applies to himself the language of Horace, 
as to the beatific rapture consequent on dying for 
one s country. 

After leaving the university, his first act was to 
induce his cousin, the then Lord Lovat, to endeavor 
to disinherit his only child, a daughter, and to call 
to the succession to the honors and estates Simon's 
father and himself, as the nearest male-heirs. The 
cousin died in the year 1696, and then began a long 
struggle, which occupied about thirty years, be- 
tween Lovat on the one hand, and the heiress and 
| her friends on the other, in regard to the succes- 
sion. Her uncle, the Marquis of Athole, was at 
that time influential with the government; and from 
that influence, and the violence of his opponent, he 
was enabled to direct against Lovat the whole ar- 
tillery of the law, with which, indeed, the latter had 
a stand-up fight until the day of his death. Athole 
first attempted to soothe his ambition or work upon 
his fears; but the terms offered were either insuffi- 
cient in value or in security, and they were rejected ; 
and as Lovat is the sole historian of the transaction, 
they were rejected with the indignation becoming a 
Virtuous man insulted ,— 

*“*T do not know what hinders me, knave and 
coward as you are, from running my sword through 
your body. You are well known for a poltroon ; 
and if you had one grain of courage,’ &c. Xe. 

These were the brave words put together in the 
security of after years, when, ina fit of Jacobitism, 
he composed what he jocosely terms ‘‘ Memoirs of 
his Life ;’’ and in which all his powers of imagina- 
tion as to facts are well illustrated. If there was 
one characteristic of the man, it was the hypocrisy 
with which he rubbed gently down any victim on 
whom he had designs—the words of eastern adula- 
tion with which he plied his vanity, and the patience 
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with which he suppressed the appearance of his 
half-robber, half-savage ferocity—covering its out- 
breaks, by bewailing it always as the indiscreet zeal 
of an unruly clan. 

Being somewhat diffident as to the result of a 
litigation with the Marquis of Athole, acting for his 
niece, he devised and executed, far away among his 
Highland hills, a scheme worthy of his genius, and 
direct and speedy in its results. In after life, when 
experience had sharpened his capacity, we find spe- 
cific furesights and preparations for all contingen- | 
cies, until suecess had made him presumptuous, and 
the relaxation of age had unstrung his vigor; but 
in his eager pursuit of the inheritance, his caution 
overleaped itself, and he fell on the other side, into 
a number of difficulties, for which he was obliged 
to endure, many a year, a vagabond life of wander- 
ing. An unsuccessful attempt to marry the heiress 
was followed by the next best thing—a successful 
one to marry her mother. This lady was at the 
time living at Castle Dounie, the old seat of the 
Frasers; and, without any warning, she one morn- 
ing received a visit from Lovat, who carried her, 
screaming for mercy, to an inaccessible retreat used 
by him in his more recondite schemes. 

The old castle is now in ruins. The victors of 
‘Culloden, after their labors on the field were ended, 
devoted themselves to the destruction of the strong- 
holds of the rebel chiefs; and Castle Dounie was 
among the number. In the vaults of this pile, Lovat 
kept the victims on whom he meant to operate ; 
but when clamant reasons of expediency demanded 
it, he furnished to them a more secure retreat from 
worldly distractions. An island of the name of 
Aigas, in the midst of the rapid Beauly, which bub- 
bles and rushes past it with resistless violence, 
formed an excellent natural prison, to which the 
dowager-peeress was immediately conducted. 

The account of the marriage has been taken from 





‘the reeords of the judicial proceedings, immediately | 


instituted by her infuriated family. 

“The said Captain Simon Fraser takes up the! 
most mad and villanous resolution that ever was) 
heard of; for, all in a sudden, he and his said} 
accomplices make the lady close prisoner under his | 
armed guards, and then come upon her with three | 
or toar ruffians in the night time, and having dragged 
out her maids, he proposes to the lady that she| 
should marry him; and when she fell in lamenting | 
and erving, the great pine was blown up to drown | 
her eries, and the wicked villains ordered the min- | 
ister to proceed.” 

The lady fainted, and bemoaned to the idle winds ; | 
** the bagpipe is blown up as formerly, and the fore- | 
said ruffians rent off her clothes, cutting her stays | 
with their dirks, and so thrust her into bed.” The} 
succeeding morning displayed her in all the agony | 
of outraged honor, her face swollen, and stupefied | 
with grief. ‘* For Christ's sake,”’ she implored | 
one of the witnesses at Lovat's trial, ** take me out 
of this place either dead or alive.”’ The house at 
the same time was surrounded by armed ruffians, 
who plaved up the bagpipe, when returning con- 
sciousness enabled the lady to express her sufferings 
by her screams. 

The Scottish privy council, who, in the absence 
of the sovereign, conducted the government of Scot- 
land, found the doings of Lovat to come peculiarly 
within their jurisdiction. They accordingly de- 
barred the lieges from giving him and his father 
food or lodging, and commission was given to a 
commander of troops to enter his domains and seize 





him, dead or alive. The army in Scotland at that 
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period was small enough; but Lovat in his usual 
grandiloquent style, in his later life, made the most 
of what he termed “ the several regiments of cav- 
alry and dragoons,’”” whom he of course defeated, 
and whom he laid under the sanction of an oath, 
when he thought it unnecessary to keep them 
prisoners : 

‘** They renounced their claims in Jesus Christ, 
and their hopes of heaven, and delivered themselves 
to the devil and al] the torments of hell, if they ever 
returned into the territories of Lord Lovat, or ocea- 
sioned directly or indirectly the smallest mischief to 
Lord Lovat.”’ 

Lovat was tried in the court of justiciary, for 
having assembled in arms, with his followers, and 
carried off Lord Saltoun, who had gone to the as- 
sistance of the heiress. This act, according to the 
wide sweep of the criminal law of those days, was 
construed into treason—-conviction followed ; and 
his name and honors, with those of his father, were 
declared forever extinct, and their lands and posses- 
sions forfeited. He was the last man tried in Scot- 
land, where a conviction was obtained, and a sen- 
tence pronounced, in the absence of the accused. 

In the midst of these difficulties his father died, 
and he immediately assumed the title. But this 
increase of rank brought no cessation to the cease- 
less pursuit which followed his conviction. From 
one fastness to another, from valley to mountain, he 
was hunted with unrelenting perseverance, deriving 
from his clan a precarious subsistence. Away in 
the remote regions of Glen Strathfarar and Strath- 
erick, he kept up a band of devoted desperadoes, 
by whose ready assistance he carried on the war 
against the flying parties from Fort-William. Over 
his own people his influence had no limits. He 
once mildly said, that “*the Highland clans, to a 
man, would regard it as their honor and boast to 
cut the throat, or blow out the brains of any one, 
be he who he would, who should dare to disturb 
the repose of their laird.”’ 

The indolence of the Highlanders is proverbial ; 
and they may also be set down as among the dirtiest 
even of Celts. If it is so in our day, when every 
motive to exertion exists, in the near community 
of an active population, it was far more so in that 
of Lovat, when our civilization was young. What 
the bravoes were in Italy, the retainers of a High- 
land chief might be considered here—they kept 
themselves, and paid their rent in the personal ser- 
vices rendered to their lord. Lovat found, in the 
course of a long life of war upon the world, many 
occasions for unhesitating service. He made it a 
point of sacred policy to keep his vassals in train- 
ing; and no man of the last age did more to pre- 
serve alive the feeling of clanship throughout the 
half-savage regions of the north—making obedience 
to the chief be regarded in the light of an honorable 
duty. If there was some danger in this kind of 
existence, it had its advantages in its ease and idle- 
ness. Their ‘‘ houseless heads and unfed sides, 
their looped and windowed raggedness,’’ were mat- 
ters that their thorough gotit de la vie vagabonde 
made endurable ; far more so, at least, than the 
monotonous pursuits of peaceful industry. 

At last, Lovat found that he was unable to cope 
with the forces sent against him; and having, by 
skilful flattery of Argyle, at that time the dictator 
of Scottish affairs, obtained his interest with ve 
William, he hurriedly left Scotland, and presen 
himself, in pursuit of pardon, before that monarch 
in the Low Countries. He was so far successful, 
that he received a qualified pardon. It remitted all 
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the crimes for which he had been already tried ;|tunate men to the scaffold, where they died with 
leaving the outrage on Lady Lovat yet unreprieved. | the most affecting protestations of their innocence 
The former proceedings being thus quashed, he |I did not stop here, for [ carried the head of Cap- 


was cited, at the instigation of Athole, to stand trial 
on the 17th February, 1701, for the abduction of 


tain Green to the grave ; and in a few months after, 


_letters came frem the captain for whose murder, 


the dowager. Here again he made no appearance | and from the very ship for whose capture, the unfor- 
at the trial—proceeding coolly to manage his estates tunate men suffered, informing their friends that 
and to keep up a horde of retainers—to levy rents, | they were all safe.’’ This execution was resented 
and to act with as much vigor, as if he had been|in England as a national insult, and produced a 
the undoubted owner of property, handed down to | bitterness scarcely credible at the present day. 
him unchallenged through a long line of ancestors. Then came the vexed subject of the succession to 

He was declared au outlaw, and was again com- the crown—the fruitful source of national jealousy, 
pelled to flee his country. He sought a refuge from followed as it nearly was by actual hostilities. At 
the pursuit in France, leaving his brother John to last the noted act of security of the Scottish parlia- 
act as lieutenant in his absence, to exact rents, levy ment was passed. It was magnified in England 
contributions, and keep the whole district of the into a declaration of absolute independence, and 
Aird and Stratherick in commotion. To meet this, was followed up by an act of the English parlia- 
the privy council, at the instance of the heiress, | ment, professing to remedy its alleged mischiefs. 
issued an abundance of orders and proclamations; This last act was effectually a declaration of open 
and, as was their custom with disobedient districts, war by England against Scotland, unless in a few 
they hounded out upon the Frasers some neighbor- months the crown should be settled on the German 


ing clans to ravage and desolate. 

At this period, Lovat was uncertain whether or 
not the Stuarts would be restored; and upon this 
depended the course to be adopted, amid the diffi- 
culties by which he was surrounded. Upon the 
whole, it seemed more probable that they would. 


Shortly after the commencement of the reign of 


Anne, her opinions began to glide into the jure- 
divinity toryism at which they settled. She had 
no violent antipathies against her brother; and if 
she had no violent affection to gratify by his restor- 


ation, there was at least a greater probability that | 


she would Jean to this, than call an obscure German 
elector to the throne held for generations by her 
family. Minds as astute as Lovat’s, and nearer the 
scene, were deceived by such appearances even at 
a later date, when the quarrel with Marlborough 


and his duchess sealed the doom of the whigs. In | 


the mean time, Lovat, who cared nothing for the 
person who filled the throne, provided his own inter- 
ests were not affected, did no disgrace to his sagae- 
ity in adhering at that time to the Stuarts. 

Prior to the union, indeed, there were cireum- 
stances that might have been worked up imo a 


national cause, under which they might have been | 


restored. From the aceesson of Anne, down to the 
incorporation of the parliaments, causes of dispute 
between the two countries, productive of exasper- 
ation, jealousy and distrust, were hourly occurring. 
There was first the celebrated Darien scheme, anni- 
hilated by William to conciliate the English East 
India Company ; but whose train of disasters were 
not terminated in the reign of Anne. The massacre 


of Glencoe, left behind it a deep feeling of insult | 


| elector. 

Matters had, by these means. come to a crisis at 
‘the end of the year 1705. The people in both 
nations had revived the national hatreds which had 
slept for many years. Nay, even the very govern- 
ments of the same sovereign seemed determined to 
run counter to one another in all their councils; 
and every parliament wished only to outstrip its 
predecessor in heaping insult upon the other coun- 
jtry, and placing obstructions on its commerce. 
England laid a new itmpost upon Scottish eloth ; 
Scotland prohibited all the English woollen manu- 
facture in general, and exported all her own wool 
to the continent ; the sister country thereupon pro- 
ceeded to prohibit the importation of Scottish cattle, 
and to interrupt by force our long-established trade 
with France. 

It was unfortunate for the Stuarts, that amid all 
these conflicting elements of disunion, they had no 
able head to plan a national conspiracy. There 
| were, indeed, many plots at this period, hatched on 
their behalf, but they all came to nothing, through 
the treachery or imprudence of their agents. We 
shall immediately see the part adopted by Lovat, in 
regard to one of the most feasible of these, which 
he himself concocted and destroyed. 

On his arrival in France, he proceeded to the 
country-house where embryo statesmen resolved 
and re-resolved upon the affairs of Europe. James 
the II. had carried his single-minded bigotry to the 
grave, and Mary of Modena became openly, what 
she had in reality ever been, the source and life- 
ispring of Jacobitieal intrigue. To her, Lovat 
applied himself with his accustomed dexterity and 


and of wrong. ‘Then followed the seizure of the | Highland shrewdness. He appeared before her 
English ship Worcester, and the execution (insisted | with protestations of inviolable attachment; and, 
for by the Edinburgh rabble) of Captain Green, and | what was more to the purpose, he made assurances 
two of his erew—a judicial murder, perpetrated |as to the fidelity of the clans. He never, indeed, 
against evidence, against the convictions of the | neglected the great principle of accommodation to 
judges, and against the will of government. Of all | his company, inter Jupos ululandum. A short time, 
the men of note in this matter, the only person who however, had elapsed, when he saw through the 


appears to have had moral courage to resist the 
popular fury was Dunean Forbes, then a young 
student at college, who, in the debate on the Por- 
teous riots in the house of commons, referred with 
honest pride to an incident of his early life, when 
he had the courage, in the midst of a universal fury, 
to expose the pusillanimity of the privy council, who 
signed the order for the execution. ‘‘ 1 was,”’ said 
the orator, “‘ so struck with the horror of the fact, 
that I put myself in deep mourning, and with the 
danger of my life, attended the innocent but unfor- 


whole farce of the do-nothing secretaries, and en- 
deavored to free himself from the idle kind of life 
to which he was doomed. It was here he devised 
the only scheme that was ever practical for the 
restoration of the Stuarts. England being fariously 
Protestant, and Lowland Scotland sternly Presby- 
terian, it was hopeless to look there for a successful 
rising. Through the Highlands alone—the strong- 
hold of the Stuart family—could an impression be 
made ; and, accordingly, Lovat fixed upon the 
weak point with a sagacity that experience justified. 
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To give his scheme feasibility, he drew of course 
largely upon his imagination, in stating himself to 
be the authorized agent of the clans. 

The last days of the glory of old Louis le Grand 
were approaching ; but the prestige of the name} 
that had long awed Europe still survived. The 
victories of Malborough at this period of 1702, when 
Lovat landed in France, had not yet convinced the | 
world that he was no longer the invincible; and 
Mr. Burton somewhat anticipates the desolation 
which overtook the French monarchy. With the | 
old monarch, Lovat obtained an interview, and | 
impressed him—a shrewd judge of character—with | 
a high notion of his abilities. He retired from the 
presence of the king, to consult with his ministers ; 
and while his proposals were cautiously received, 
he had the satisfaction of being sent back to his own 
country for further information, and with an assur- 
ance of assistance on any favorable conjuncture. 
On his arrival in Scotland, he had some interviews | 
with the Highland chiefs, when a new light as to! 
his own interest dawned upon him. He immedi- 
ately wiped his hands of his mission, and one night 
entered the presence of the Duke of Queensberry, 
the commissioner to the Scottish parliament, with 
the startling intelligence of the organization of a 
rebellion. The duke, overjoyed at being the in-| 
strument through whom such important information | 
was procured, ** entertained Lovat with some mon- 
ey,’ and many promises. ‘The government, on 
being informed of the matter, became alarmed, as 
the account implicated men who had much to Jose,’ 
and who would, therefore, not rush blindly into 
rebe'lion. A message was conveyed to parliament, 
and rong resolutions were passed. The Marquis 
of Athole, one of the parties falsely implicated by 
Lovat, having got intelligence of the trap laid for 
him, immediately addressed the queen, in a memo- 
rial, which exposed the character of his assailant, | 
and the means by which Queensberry had been 
duped, in crediting all his informant’s calumnies. | 
The affair vanished in smoke. No evidence could 
be found against any of the Jacobites; and the 
Queensberry plot added another to the hundred-and 
one plots of the day, leaving Lovat in the disagree- 
able position of having fallen between two stools, 

Being under sentence of outlawry still, Athole 
opened the bull-dogs of the law once more upon him 
in full ery, and once more he was obliged to retire 
to the continent. [otterdam was the place he 
selected as a kind of neutral position, from which he 
could soothe the roused spirits of the Scottish Jac- 
obites and the Court of St. Germains on the one 
hand, and also induce the English government, on 
the other, to retain him in their pay. With all his 
invincible humor of lying, it was difficult for him, 
in telling this portion of his history, to prevent some 
inkling of the truth. The Jacobites discovered 
some of his letters ; and as there was no destroying 
the relation of identity between twice two and four, 
it was impossible to avoid the awkward conclusion 
to which his Jacobite friends found themselves 
obliged tocome. ‘To some he put his defence for 
betraying them, upon the ground of anxiety to, 
serve their interest ; and nothing can be better than 
the mode in which the paradox is supported. With | 
regard to others again, who had not so clear evi- 
dence against him, he took the easier course of | 
indignant denial :— 

‘* T believe,” he writes from Liege toa Scotch Jaco- | 
bite, ** all the devilsare got loose totorment me—with | 

ou I am abused, ruined, and my reputation torn. 
Ses I suffer by those whom id served, and am 
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treated like a traitor and a villain, and if I had not 
had good friends nere of strangers, I had perished 
like a dog. Ido not yet know what my fate will 
be; but | have dear bought my conversation with 
those you call my real friends. You tell me that 
K. (Keith?) betrayed me to A., (Athole,) and now 
we hear of his sufferings for me; but none in Eng- 
land could wrong me (anglice, expose him) but he or 
you, and if either of you has wronged me, I cannot 
trust myself, or any flesh and blood; my comfort 
is, that I neither betrayed my trust or my friends, 
nor would not for the universe (!!!). For my 
part I believe the day of judgment is at hand, for I 
see a great many of the symptons of it.”’ 

Afier waiting at Rotterdam for some time, he 


| found it expedient to quit it in the disguise of a 
| Dutch officer; and having fled to France, he was 


very disagreeably astonished, by being immediately 


seized, and encaged in the Bastile, or in the Castle 


of Angouléme. 
We have followed the history of this strange 
being, whose moral nature was as rotten as his 


| intellect was acute, aided by the certain light of 


contemporary documents. He now, however, glides 
off the public stage, beyond the view of the letter- 
writers, and the reach of the legal warrants, which 
have enabled us hitherto to follow him. For ten 
years he lived in France, and during part of that 
time, there can be no doubt he was in prison. He 
appears, however, to have been liberated, and to 
have taken holy orders, joined the Jesuits at St. 


, Omer, and, according to some accounts, to have 


officiated as curé at that city. 

During his protracted absence, the heiress of 
Lovat had married a gentleman of the name of 
M’ Kenzie, who had got hold of the estates, but not 
of the affections of the clan. They ever regarded 
Lovat as their chief; and deep was their sorrow, 
when a report was spread, that ** he had rotted in 
the Bastile.’” No communication appears to have 
been allowed between him and his vassals in Scot- 
land; and, as a Jast resource, they determined to 
send a special embassy to discover, and if possible 
relieve him. ‘The person selected was a Major 
Fraser, who has given an amusing account of the 
disastrous chances he suffered in his journey. 
Having diseovered his chief among the Jesuits at 
St. Omer, it was found impossible to obtain the con- 
sent of the French authorities to his liberation. 
The two accordingly concerted an escape, which 
they effected by means of an open boat, which 
landed them on the English shore in the year 1714, 
at the critical moment of the death of Queen Anne. 
Hlis arrival in London being soon known, his oid 
enemy Athole once more set the officers of the law 
upon his track, and he only found rest to his weary 
footsteps, when he arrived among the wide solitudes 
of his own mountains. 

The rebellion of the 715 was raging on his arri- 
val in the north. ‘The indecisive battle of Sheriff- 
muir proclaimed the weakness of government, and 
the danger of energetic action on the part of the 


Jacobites. It was fortunate, therefore, that so 


influential and clever a man as Lovat, in the vigor 
of manhood, and with his abilities sharpened by 
experience, sided with the government, and recalled 
the whole clan of the Frasers who had gone to join 
the rebels. As soon as they returned, he put him- 
self at their head, and along with Duncan Forbes, 
reduced the town of Inverness, on the day that the 
battle of Sheriffmuir was fought. This quieted the 
north. It prevented many from engaging in the 
rebellion, and cut off the communication between 
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the rebel army and the source of its supplies. It 
had the effect, indeed, of extinguishing the rebellion 
throughout the country; and on its importance 
Lovat did not fail duly to descant. ‘ This,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ was the greatest service that was done in 
this country to any king.”’ 

The first fruit of gratitude, was his unqualified 
pardon, and the gift of the forfeited estates of 
M’ Kenzie, the heiress’ husband, who had joined the 
rebels. He thus obtained a legal title to the life 
interest of the Lovat estates ; and it was lucky for 
his neighbors, that his attempt to obtain the full 
property kept him in litigation for many years. 

When he went north, he found Dunean Forbes 
fortifying Culloden House, and immediately struck 
up a strong attachment for a young lawyer who had 
the ear of Argyle, and was rising fast to influence 
and honor. Indeed, there was nothing to which 
Lovat more devoted his attention, than the securing 
the support of young men evidently rising in the 
world, and who would be likely to remember it 
when themselves great men. It was this which 


induced him, in a field near Edinburgh, now a| 


street, to entwine his arms in endearing rapture 
round the neck of Henry Home, and protest how 
much he was overwhelmed by his beauty. ‘* Haud 
awa’,”’ said the embryro Lord Kames, ‘* I ken very 
weel that Lam the ugliest and most black-a-vised 
fellow in a’ the court of session: you needna think 
to impose upon me wi’ your fair-fashioned speeches. 
—Hae dune—hae dune !’’—* Weel, Harry,’’ said 
Lovat, “ ye ‘re the first man I ever met with wha 
had the sense to withstand flattery."’—‘* Thank ye, 
my lord—very glad to hear ye say it.”” Et rem 
acu tetigerat. 

To secure the grant of the Lovat estates, the legal 
knowledge of Forbes was put under requisition. 
“T want a gift of the escheat (forfeited property) 
to make me easy ; but if it does not do, you must 
find me some pretence or other, that will give mea 
title to keep possession.’’ He also implored Forbes 
to prevent the pardon of his neighbors Glengarry 
and The Chisholm, and to divert some of their for- 
feitures his way. 

In the midst of the war of litigation, which he 
found it necessary to set agoing, to secure the 
estates, he appears to have tried the honesty of his 
agent to the utmost. The scrupulous writer to the 
signet, was under the necessity of reading a lecture 
to his master; and he received, in answer, a detail 
of those principles which ought to guide a practical 
man, in his intercourse with mankind. 

“T had,’ said Lovat, “‘ the honor of your fine 
morale and philosophieale letter by this post, and tho 
it is writ in a very pathetick, smooth way, yet I 
have read so many good authors on the subject, 
without being able to Peduce their advice to prac- 
tice, that an epistle from a Seotch lawyer, can have 
but very little influence on me, that now by long 
experience knows, that those fine moral reflections 
are no more but a play of our intellectuals. You 
may give me as many bonnie words as you please, 
but words will never gain me the estate of Lovat, 
hor my peerage, without assiduously acting that 
part I ought, to get that effectuat ; and though some 
people charged me with liking some of the Roman 


Catholic principles, yet I do assure you, that I do | 


not expect new miracles in my favors, and that I 
am fully resolved to use all the ordinary meanes in 
my power to save my family. I must tell you I 
alwise observed, since I came to know anything in 
the world, that an active man with a small under- 
standing, will finish business, and succeed better in 


his affairs, than an indolent, lazy man of the bright- 
est sense, and of the most solid judgment ; so, since 
I cannot flatter myself to have a title to the last 
character, | ought to thank God that I am of a very 
| active temper, and | ‘]] be so far from relenting that 
| I'll double my activity if possible.” 

| The dispute relative to the estate, was referred to 
‘the arbitration of two lawyers of eminence, who, in 
| deciding in Lovat’s favor, fixed upon hima small 
| burden to the persecuted M’Kenzie. ‘* I have,’’ 
jens Lovat, with his Highland emphasis of expres- 
sion, ‘been cheated, abused, sold; my papers 
}embezzled, robbed, and given up to my enemies ; 
lin short, treacherously, villanously, and ungratefully 


| , : 
| betrayed and sold.’? Upon the authors of his wrongs 


| he pours forth at length, consiguing them ultimately 
to the contempt of mankind and the judgment of 
Heaven. 

Litigation operated as a sedative on the corrosions 
of unabsorbed energy, under which he chafed. 
But having brought his lawsuits to a triumphant 
close, he began, as was the manner of Highland 
lairds, to ‘** birse yont ;”’ and thus by gradual squat- 
ting on the grounds of a neighbor, contrived, by 
the aid of a little confusion as to the principle of 
property, to appropriate now and then a field, or 
| perhaps a mountain, or a loch. If the neighbor 
|grew troublesome and grumbled at these inroads, 
|he generally received a visit from Lovat’s gillies, 
who were reasonable, if they did no more than 
hough his cattle, or fire his house about his ears. 
He never in this way owed any man ill-will; he 
always made present payment. 

Lovat’s history is the best illustration of the 
blessings resulting from the annihilation of the he- 
reditary jurisdictions. ‘The petty chiefs in their 
own straths, exercised a despotism, which though 
it had its origin in custom, was not less absolute 
than that of the sultan over a nation of Turks. In 
the middle of last century, these personages hanged 
their vassals according to their pleasure ; and when 
we remember, that, over all the north, these nuclei 
of mischief existed—that every chief had a quarrel 
with his neighbor, in which his vassals were 
always involved, and that the sole education these 
miserable wretches received, was that of robbery 
or murder, as exemplified in the conduct of Lovat 
towards them, it may truly be said, that no single 
act did more to change the face of Scotland, than 
the destruction of the source from which these evils 
‘flowed. The law administered by a bad govern- 
ment is often hard to bear; but the lion is not such 
an object of dismay, as the swarms of little loath- 
some animals that arise from his dead eareass, each 
crawling in a way of its own. ‘The connexion 
between chief and vassal had begun to decline when 
Lovat was settled in his domains; and he set to 
work, with all his energy, to create a resurrection 
of the departed spirit. He discouraged schools, 
hunted out disaffection, and plied the people with 
every flattery that would rouse military ardor, or 
devotion to himself. He knew almost every man 
in the Highlands, of the slightest note. When he 
met one having pretensions to be a Duinheuassail, 
he bombastically praised the clan whose name he 
bore, and instanced its acts of bravery in former 
days. Prophecies and dreams, and the language 
of holy writ, he was ever ready with, as occasion 
served ; and, when with supernatural ageney, he 
had worked his hearers up to the requisite enthusi- 
asm, he would Jeave them with a dexterous insinu- 
ation as to the downfall of their greatness, unless 
they rallied round their chief. If he would meet 














































































with one, whose circumstances were lower by a 
fifth or a tenth part, he would ask his name, and 
his father’s, of whom in his latter days he pretended 
ignorance ; but generally said: ‘1 believe I knew 
your grandfather very well, and a worthy man he 
was; well did it set him to wear a belted plaid, and 
a broadsword; there are but few like him now-a- 
days; you resemble him very much, but not quite 
so brawny.’’ A sentence or two would then be 
given, as to the old gentleman's intrepidity on the 
fields of Cromdale and Killiecrankie, or he would 
trace him up to the days of Montrose—fighting 
against the covenanters. The smaller gillies had 
also their genealogy traced backwards for genera- 
tions; and an undying devotion kindled in their 
hearts, by proof tendered by him of their relation- 
ship to himself. He could do with them what he 
pleased. He Jed them in favor of the government, 
in the first rebellion, after recalling them from the 
service of Mar; he led them against the govern- 
ment in the ’45, and at one blow struck down the 
fruit of all his policy. 

He sometimes issued pious proclamations, in 
which, with some end to serve, he would ascend 
through the whole gamut of virtuous emotion—from 
Christian forgiveness to seraphie love. To heighten 
the effect, he would tell them he was on his death- 
bed, as in the following instance, wherein he whips 
them up to the requisite enthusiasin :— 
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resided for some months. Lovat’s house, consid- 
ered according to modern ideas, was comfortless 
enough. He received his company and kept pub- 
lic table, after the manner of a petty court, in the 
room where he slept; and the only place his lady 
had was also her bed-room. The servants and re- 
tainers had nothing but straw, spread on the four 
lower apartments in the house. About four hun- 
dred persons would often thus be kennelled together ; 
and Ferguson declares, that of these wretched de- 
pendents, he has seen three or four, and sometimes 
half a dozen, hung up by the heels, for hours, on 
the trees around the mansion, to expiate offences. 
The tables ran along the length ef the room, and 
were curried out at the door to the lawn in front of 
the house. Near the chief were set the distin- 
guished guests or neighboring chief, entertained 
| with claret and French cookery; next in progres- 
/sion were the Duinheuassails of the clan, who had 
| beef and mutton and a glass of port; the ‘* pretty 
| handsome fellows’? came next, and were honored 
}with sheep’s-head and whiskey ; and, lastly, the 
|mass of the useless, old, and maimed, waited on 
the lawn for such relies as their betters left. Under 
|this system everything was eaten. But the best 
| part of it all was the discriminating courtesy with 
which Lovat noticed his respective guests. ** My 
lord, here is excellent venison—here turbot. Cal! 
| for any wine you please; there is excellent claret 





** My pear Frienps,—Since, by all appearances, | and champagne on the side-board.’’ To the next 
this is the last time [he had a great number of last class it would be—** Pray now, Dunballoch, or 
times] of my life I shall have occasion to write to; Kinbockie, help yourselves to what is before you ; 
you, | being now very ill of a dangerous fever, 1) there are port and Lisbon, ale and porter excellent.’’ 
do declare to you before God, before whom I must} Then raising his voice for the rabble—** Pray, red- 
appear, and all of us at the great day of judgment, | haired Donald,’ or by whatever other name the 
that L loved you all; I mean you and all the rest) gillie would be known, *‘ Pray, help yourself and 

: " - ’ : ° . > 7? . ¢ re 
. 7 eae = family, wor - - on sanding - other oo to vs 7 = and cabbage ; 
of their chief and name; and as 1 loved you, so [| there are whiskey-punch and beer for you. 
loved all my faithful commons in general, more} But life at Castle Dounie began to get dull. A 
than | did my own life, or health, or comfort, or| pension from government and the estates secured, 
satisfaction. I did design to make my poor com-| were notenough. His inroads upon his neighbors, 
mons live at their ease, and have them always well | too, were not always attended with the desired suc- 
a . | 2 . } . oY 

clothed, and well armed after the Highland manner, | cess, and he bitterly complains of Glengarry, who 
and not to suffer them to wear low country clothes, would ‘*as soon part with his liver or his lungs’ 
but make them live like their forefathers, with the} as with one acre of his lands. Ease and plenty 
use of their arms, that they might always be in a| just gave him a lever for a renewed war with exist- 
condition to defend themselves against their ene-| ing things. All the loyalty and obedieace called 
mies, and to do service to their friends, especially | forth, like beautiful frost-work, in the season of his 
. age me ij te es and his Mest bro- | exile, dissolved under the warm sun of prosperity. 
ther the Earl of Islay. And you may depend upon 
it, and you and your posterity will see it and find | 
it, that if you do rot keep steadfast to your chief, 1} 
mean the heir-male of my famiiy, but weakly and; From the year 1719 down to the °45, he was con- 
falsely, for little private interest and views, abandon | tinually engaged in fomenting rebellion; on the 
your duty to your name, and suffer a pretended | point of being often exposed, and obliged as fre- 

iress and her Mackenzie children, to possess your | quently to take all kinds of oaths, and make all 
country, and the true right of the heirs-male, they sorts of declarations in favor of government, always 
will certainly, in Jess than an age, chase you all by| coming to his determinations according to the law 
= might, as wel] gentlemen as commons, of the — which was a sag setiling 
out of your native country, which will be possessed | his cases of conscience according to his interest. 
by the Mackenzies and the Macdonalds; and you! In the year 1719, he wrote Lord Seaforth that he 
will be like the miserable, unnetural Jews, seattered| would be ready to join the ill-concerted Jacobite 
and vagabonds throughout the unhappy kingdom} scheme of Spanish invasion then concocted. His 





Tolle periculum 
Jam vaga prosiliet frenis natura remotis. 


of Scotland ; and the poor wives and children that 
remain of the name, without a head or protection, 
when they are told the traditions of their family, 
will be cursing from their hearts the persons and 
memory of those unnatural, cowardly, knavish men, 
who sold and abandoned their chief, their name, 


letter was communicated at London ; and he posted 

south to meet his vile calumniators by denouncing 

,them ; applying the maxim to the defence of char- 
acter—that it is the best security of one’s own coun- 

try to carry the war into the enemy’s. 

His accustomed success attended him ; the news- 








their birthright and their country.” | papers of the day announcing that ‘* His majesty 

King, in his Monumenta Antiqua, has given us| had done the Lord Lovat the honor to be godfather 
the experiences of James Ferguson the astronomer, | to his child.”’ Ten years later, in 1729, he was 
as to the nature of life at Castle Dounie, where he! on the point of being again found out, through “* the 
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barbarous villany,’’ as he terms it, of one of his | my precise and express orders ;’ and I said but what 
own clan ; but being more secure this time in the | was true.”’ Lovat thus speaks in the year 1740. 
matter of evidence, he could assume, with consid-| Prince Charles landed ; and then began the con- 
erable firmness, the tone of injured innocence. ‘1 | test between present competence with safety, and 
bless God,’’ this good man meekly said, * 1 never | future greatness with the risk of the loss of all. 
was, in my life, guilty of a base or villanous action ; | His patent of a dukedom and his commission of 
so I do not fear this wicked calumny.’’ In an elab- | liewtenant-general of the Highlands had been re- 
orate memorial, which be afterwards sent to Lord | ceived; but there stood in front of him the grim 
Islay, he argues the matter from the acknowledged | spectres he had seen swinging on the scaffolds of 
facts, and next according to the theory of probabil-| the °15, and he had known from experience the 
ities. It is really very shocking to find such a man, | long train of confiscation that was sure to follow. 
taking the most solemn subjects in his mouth, and| Even in the fourtilion of his passions, he could 
protesting, as he ** believed in God and a future | estimate the character of parties. In youth he 
state,’’ that he was innocent of the crimes he was | never was an enthusiast; and in old age he was 
at the very moment industriously hatching. ** Since | not likely to be led away. He saw, however, but 
the year 1719, I solemnly declare before God, and little, presumed a great deal, and so jumped to his 
as | must answer to him at the great day of judg- conclusion; hastening from the wish conceived to 
ment, I did not write any one single letter beyond the end contemplated. After Lochiel had declared, 
seas, or to any man in the Pretender’s service or, and before he himself had taken active measures, 
interest.”’ At the time he wrote this, he was in) he wrote that chieftain a characteristic letter, which 
correspondence with the Jacobite court for his patent much tickled Sir Walter Scott by its shrewd esti- 
of a dukedom. mate of his countrymen—‘* My service to the 
His wavering inclinations took shape in 1737, | prince; but 1 wish he had not come here so empty 
when he was at the head of all the disaffected par-| handed—siller would go far in the Highlands.”’ 
ties in the north. On his trial, he said justly, that; At the same time he sent off a Jetter, in the manly 
‘for many years I was the life and spirit of the| style, to the lord-advocate, requesting a supply of 
king’s (James) affairs in these countries.’’ Inac-| arms for his clan; for no ill-usage would * alter or 
cessible as were his dominions, news of his proceed- | diminish my zeal and attachment for his majesty’s 
ings reached the government, to whom it appeared | person and government.’’ He next commenced a 
necessary immediately to remove so dangerous a| correspondence with Dunean Forbes, then Jord 
man from everything like legal power. One by one, | president, in the same strain. He was unable to 
therefore, his offices of lord-lieutenant and sheriff | tell the issue of the conflict, and so kept see-sawing 
of Inverness, and his command of the independent | backwards and forwards, making the most solemn 
company raised there, were taken from him. Of} protestations of fidelity to both parties, until the 
course innumerable letters, with outbursts of indig-| battle of Prestonpans, which appeared so decisive 
nation descriptive of innocence wronged, trampled | that the fiery cross was sent over the whole Fraser 
on, and abused, were written; all the figures of aj country, and 700 men were enrolled for the rebels. 
copious rhetoric, employed during a whole life-time | ‘That battle, indeed, was magnified throughout the 
in deploring the success of slanderers and the un-| north into the complete annililation of the govern- 
happy fate of the virtuous, were laid under contri-| ment troops; and one can easily imagine the kind 
bution. ‘* I bless God,’’ he concludes, ** that what- | of frantic enthusiasm described in the following let- 
ever I suffer, or may suffer, no power can take | ter of Duncan Forbes, then engaged in suppressing 
away the comfort I have, of a clear conscience and | the rebellion. 
an upright heart, that never betrayed a private man | ‘© 3d October, 1745. 
nor a public cause.”’ In 1740, he had an interview) «1 have just reeeived the twenty bolls of meal 


with Lord Islay, when in the midst of the organiza-| yoy) cont me, for which I shall pay you on demand. 


tion of the ~ llion, and hourly —— patent. |'Ti6 concern I am under, for the folly of some of 
P ss " 5 ‘ ° r 4 
Accused of Jacobitism, ‘* 1 answered his lordship 'my neighbors, is very great. The late unexpected 


with a little warmth that these stories were calum- | successes their friends have met with, at Edinburgh 
nies and lies. lo prove this, he entered into a} 


' ; | and near it, has blown up their hopes to that degree, 
confederacy with the patriot party, who opposed the | 4.44 they are apt to look upon the whole affair as over, 
government, but equally hated the Jacobites. He | anq to rush upon a danger, which seems to them to 
immediately set to work to create votes in Inverness- | be meme at off but 06 me “ set, to be sitnoht Ger- 
shire, and found among his Jacobite friends some | ,,;, y vettaatsik The will ect believe the Landoa 
ridiculous seruples, on the ground of being obliged | Gazette whieh Pata Swiss and Dutch reci- 
to take the oaths to government, to obtain the qual- | ments that have actually come into the river Thames. 
ification. ‘* Write strongly,” he said, “to Glen-| They look upon what it says of the embarkation of 
garry, to persuade him to take the oaths. I know, 10 British battalions at Williamstadt as a fiction ; 
he has no regard for them ; so he should not stand 14. wil} they believe one word of the preparations 
to take a cart load of them, as I would do to serve|in the north of England to resist them. Full of 
my friends.” This is the character of Simon Lord their yain hopes, they are flocking together with 
Lovat, summed up by himself, in briet wane ys | intention to go southward and share in the expected 
... the exception . a — porn ; poor, | slory and spoil. But I have still some faint hopes 
patie od hie chief od ke oe ye = “a d - Neng |that they will recover their senses ere it is too late ; 


ened bins a> be stank teal inf and I shall leave nothing undone, that is in my 
Po Gnege o be = no 9a cree an bi aaa power, to prevent their folly and stop the conta- 
: and an ungrateful wretch to me, his chief, | 5ion "From MSS. 


who had done him such signal service,’ he appears | 

to have been successful. The fate of this ungrate-| Cautious to the last, Lovat would not appear 
ful slave is hinted at. “‘ Duke Hamilton and sev-| openly, and thus trusted that in case of a reverse, 
eral other lords asked me, in a joking way, whether he would escape the meshes of the law. On the 
that fellow that has deserted his chief and his clan, | score of il] health he wrote the prince, that his son, 
is still alive or not? I answered that he was, ‘éy|a young lad of 19, would lead the clan, and a! the 
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same time despatched a letter to the lord presi- 
dent, to the effect that *‘ there was nothing even out 
of hell more false,’’ than that he had anything to 
do with it. On the contrary, the clan were mad, 
and his son was mad, and he, an old man, was un- 
able to keep them from rushing into ‘* the villanous, 
malicious, and ridiculous rebellion.’’ The corre- 
spondence has all the effect of farce. We have, 
turn about, a letter to Murray of Broughton, the 
Jacobite secretary, and to Duncan Forbes as the 
organ of the government. ‘The encouraging, bom- 
bastic, self-glorifying styles come out strongly in the 
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Jacobite letters ; the pathetic, indignant, resigned, 
injured, meekly forgiving styles are the characteris- 
tics of those to the president. Had Swift seen his | 


DUNCAN FORBES. 


This was the harbor of refuge into which Lovat 
thought he could in the day of danger take shelter. 
By writing strongly to the government officials in 
favor of the government, and conjuring his Jacobite 
friends to destroy all his letters, he had hoped that 
however the moral evidence might preponderate, 
there would not be legal evidence to procure a con- 
viction. How he must have been startled, then, to 
find from the president that enough was already 
known to seal his doom ! 

‘Give me leave,’’ continues the president, “* to 
tell you, my lord, even this falls under the con- 
struction of treason, and is no less liable to punish- 
ment than open rebellion, as I am afraid your lord- 
ship will find when once this rebellion is crushed, 


correspondence, he would never have written as he | and the government at leisure to examine into the 
did: ‘* As universal a practice as lying is, and as | affair. And Iam sorry to tell you, my lord, that 
easy a one as it seems, I do not remember to have | I could sooner undertake to plead the cause of any 


heard three good lies in all my conversation, even 
from those who were most celebrated in that fac- | 
ulty.”’ 

Forbes entreated, expostulated, reasoned, until 
even his patience failed him. The Frasers marched 
—all too late for any good—and then Forbes wrote 
the well known letter, first given in the Culloden 
Papers, which, for solemnity of warning and ¢arnest 
reproof, is only exceeded by its thorough apprecia- 
tion of his correspoudent's character ; and in which | 
the whole devices of Lovat are as plainly exposed 
as if he had done it hiinself. 

**Tcan no longer remain a spectator of your lord- 
ship’s conduct, and see the double game you have 
played for some time past, without betraying the 
trust reposed in me, and at once risking my repu- 
tation and the fidelity I owe to his majesty as a 
good subject. Your lordship’s actions now discover 
evidently your inclinations, and leave us no further 





one of those unhappy gentlemen who are just now 
actually in arms against his majesty, and I could 
say more in defence of their conduct than | could in 
defence of your Jordship’s. What shall I say in 
favor of you, my lord'—you, who have flourished 
under the present happy establishment !—you, who 
in the beginning of your days forfeited beth your 
life and fortune, and yet by the benvignity of the 


| government were not only indulged the liberty of 


living at home, but even restored to all you could 
lay claim to; so that both duty and gratitude ought 
to have influenced your lordship’s conduct at this 
critical juncture, and disposed you to have acted a 
part quite different from what you have done; but 
there are some men whom no duty can bind, nor no 
favor can oblige.’’ 

This letter produced only an answer in the su- 
perlative style of injured innocence. ‘‘I see by it 
(the latter) that for ny misfortune in having an ob- 





in the dark about what side you are to choose in the | stinate, stubborn son, and an ungrateful kindred, my 
present unhappy insurrection. You have now so/ family must go to destruction, and 1 must lose my 
far pulled off the mask, that we can see the mark| life in my old age. Such usage looks rather like a 
you aim at, though on former occasions you have Turkish or Persian government, than like a British. 
had the skill and address to disguise your intentions | Am I, my lord, the first father that has had an un- 
in matters of far less importance ; and, indeed, me-| dutiful and unnatural son ?”’ 

thinks, a little more of your lordship’s wonted arti-| The retreat from Derby told the downfall of his 
fice would not have been amiss. Whatever had| hopes. The ragged and miserable Highlanders, 
been your private sentiments with respect to this | after their temporary triumph at Stirling, received 
unnatural rebellion, you should, my lord, have duly | their last defeat on the barren moor of Culloden. 
considered and estimated the advantages that would On that day, Lovat saw Charles for the first and 
arise to your lordship from its success, and balance | last time ; and, amid the panic of disaster, he alone 
them with the risks you run if it should happen to) retained the energy of manhood. Each of the un- 
miscarry; and, above all things, you ought to have | happy fugitives looked only for a refuge from the 
consulted your own safety, and allowed that the | pursuing royalists. All community of aetion or of 
chief place in your system of politics, which I per-| counsel vanished. In vain Lovat (after the first 
suade myself would have induced your lordship to | agony of defeat had passed away) reminded the 
have played the game after quite a different manner | chevalier that Bruce had lost eleven battles, and es- 
and with a much greater degree of caution and _| tablished his country’s independence by the twelfth. 
policy. But so far has your lordship been from In vain he proposed to raise a force of 3000 men, 
acting with your ordinary finesse and circumspec- | to defend the mountain passes, and compel at least 
tion on this occasion, that you sent away your son, | an honorable capitulation. The spirit was dead 
and the best part of your clan, to join the pretender, | within them ; and unrestricted scope was given to 
with as little concern as if no danger had attended the remorseless barbarity that pursued the wrecks 
such a step. I say, sent them away; for we are | of the rebel army. 

not to imagine that they went of themselves, or, The fate of Lovat did not remain long undeter- 
would have ventured to take arms without your| mined. Upwards of 80 years of age, corpulent and 
lordship’s concurrence and approbation. ‘This, how- | weakened by disease, which rendered him unable 
ever, you are pretty sure can’t be easily proved, to walk, he had not the least chance of escape. He 
which I believe, indeed, may be true; but I cannot | wandered through the barren regions that skirt In- 
think it will be a difficult matter to make it appear | verness and Argyle, tended by his gillies ; and was 
that the whole strain of your lordship’s conversation | at last apprehended in a hollow tree swathed in 
in every company where you have appeared since flannel. He wasconveyed in a litter by easy stages 
the pretender’s arrival, has tended to pervert the | to London, growing most boisterous in his buffoon- 
minds of his majesty’s subjects, and seduce them) ery, as he saw his destiny fixed ; and when placed 
from their allegiance.” at the bar of the house of lords, to be ‘* worried,’’ 
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as Horace Walpole called it, by the ablest lawyers 
of England, the old battered intriguer often put 
them off with a laugh, or a happy repartee, or by 
the exercise of a native humor that never failed him. 
Murray of Broughton, the king’s evidence, who 

opter vitam vivendi perdidit causas, he rebuked in 
the best moral style of his most eloquent letters ; 
and some compassion was excited by this pitiable 


appeal against the then barbarous mode of trial for 


treason in the south—*‘ My lords, I have not had 
the use of my limbs these three years; I cannot 
see, | cannot hear; and I beg, if your lordships 
have a mind I should have any chance of my life, 


that you will allow either my counsel or my solicitor 


to examine my witnesses, and to cross-examine 
those produced on behalf of the crown, and to take 
notes.’ He was unanimously found guilty, and 
left the bar, bidding their lordships an everlasting 
farewell. About a fortnight afterwards he was led 
out to execution. Without affectation of indiffer- 
ence, or levity unbecoming the solemnity of death, 
he went through the last scene with a Roman for- 
titude and with a Horatian sentiment in his mouth. 
And thus died the most powerful of the Highland 
chieftains—a man who, with the name of virtue 
continually on his lips, eared not a rush for all the 
virtue in the world, though he would have given 
much to have been able to secure a good character. 


We have now to deal with a man the opposite 
of Lovat in all but intellectual capacity ; in read- 
ing whose history we become prouder of our coun- 
try, becouse it was his. A portrait of Duncan 
Forbes, with all his fand of overflowing affection, 
sketched in the way Dickens has drawn fictitious 
characters, would be a delightful study. Much of 
him is now lost—it being only from a few letters 
that we can obtain a faint insight into the character 
of one, who stood in the foremost rank, if his great 
abilities be regarded in combination with their use- 
ful application, and if his claim on the approbation 
of the world be united with that on its gratitude. 
Without the high talents that dazzle and astonish, 
he had the enduring and sterling virtues which have 
inade immortal Rome’s proudest names—her sub- 
limest natures. His country he roused from inac- 
tion to industry—saved her by his energy and his 
courage, improved her by his labors, adorned her 
by his virtues, and ennobled her by his talents and 
his fame. 

One hundred and twenty pages are devoted to 
this man’s life. The space was scarcely sufficient 
to give half the interesting relics of him that remain, 
and the finer impulses of so good a heart are lost 
forever, since all his writings refer to the public 
matters in which, against his own happiness, he 
was so largely mingled. Like the brilliant spots 
on the highest mountains, when the sun has with- 
drawn his beams from the rest of the hills and val- 
jeys, we may still perhaps discover, amid the ob- 
scure mass of papers on public affairs, a bit here 
and a bit there, illustrative of the delicacy and 
loftiness of principle, the gentleness of heart, of one 
who, though invelved in the strife of insurrection 
and civil war, has been consigned to an envied im- 
mortality, in the praises of the men whom his cour- 
age subdued. 

Dunean Forbes was the second son of a country 
gentleman, the proprietor of the estate of Culloden 
in Inverness-shire. He was born in 1685—of a 
family which had, by the economy of successive 
heirs, risen to considerable opulence. They were 
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of high Presbyterian principles, and partook largely 
of the persecutions to which that national party 
had been exposed. After the revolution, the es- 
tates of Forbes’ father were ravaged by the troops 
of Cannon and Buchan, as a punishment for his 
adherence to the usurper. For this he received, as 
compensation, the right to make whiskey at a small 
duty, on his barony of Ferintosh, unhampered by 
the excise restrictions as to the nature of the still. 
Being thus allowed to use the small stills, which 
give a more highly flavored material, the name of 
Ferintosh became famous, and its proprietor was in 
the fair way to fortune. ; 

Forbes’ parents were everything that was amia- 
ble and excellent. Their children were children of 
many a prayer; and his mother especially, even 
when he had arrived at manhood, preserved the 
same tender watchfulness over his happiness. His 
only other near relation was a brother, with whom 
he lived in terms of the most endearing affection ; 
and indeed it seems to have been impossible for 
any one to come within the sphere of Forbes’ in- 
fluence, without being hurried into liking him. 

At the age of 19 he was sent to Edinburgh to 
college, and thereafter he went to Leyden, as was 
the manner of the Scottish lawyers of his day. He 
only remained a year abroad, returning in 1707 to 
| Commence life by marrying Mary Rose, a daughter 

of Hugh Rose of Kilravok, who only survived a 
Short period, leaving her husband an only son, by 
| whom he was succeeded in his estates. 
| He passed to the Scottish bar in 1708, and soon 
| rose to high distinction as a judicious and eloquent 
|pleader. In that day the patronage of lawyers was, 
in like manner as of literary men, not the patronage 
|of the public, but of some great man; and Forbes 
|was lucky in securing that of the great Argyle. 
| From the correspondence preserved, this appears to 
have taken more of friendship than of the connexion 
lof patron and vassal, though Forbes managed all 
| the duke’s estates, for which however he would 
| hever accept payment. 

He was actively engaged in the suppression of 
\the rebellion of the °15, and materially assisted 
| Lovat in the reduction of Inverness. In his mili- 
|tary operations equally as in his more comprehen- 
| sive civil designs, he displayed a judgment that we 
look for in vain amid the professed military com- 

manders of his day. He seldom undertook any de- 
| sign which he did not accomplish—and when the 
|rage of strife had passed, he was the first to sym- 
| pathize with the unhappy vanquished, and his purse 
was ever ready to relieve them. How noble a 
trait is this, in civil war, when men forget that 
they are brethren! The strife in such a case is not 
ended with a triumph and a treaty. The desola- 
tion which follows the victory, exceeds in intensity 
all the horrors of ordinary warfare, in which a pru- 
dent regard for the morrow restrains the hands of 
the victors of to-day. ‘The ferocity of opposition 
being stimulated by the necessity for after security, 
the subjugation is not complete unless there is an 
extinction of the last gleam of hope ; and while a 
foreign country recovers from its disasters, on the 
retreat of an invading army, the effects of civil 
war are felt in the long misery of years—the for- 
feitures of possessions—the trials and the brutali- 
ties of executions. It was difficult for any mind, 
| however well balanced, to preserve its tone of jus- 
tice, under the party fury of the civil wars of the 
|last century; and it certainly is one of the rarest 
| things, to find not only justice, but sympathy and 
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active assistance, given by the conqueror, to the 
man whose broadsword erewhile had been at his 
throat. 

Forbes was, at the time of the rebellion, a de- 
pute of the lord-advocate; and holding that office, 
it was his duty to appear as the accuser of his 
countrymen. This, however, was a duty so dis- 
tasteful to his feelings, that he refused. But he 
saw, that the mere abstinence, on his part, from 
discharging this duty, would only throw them into 
hands less merciful. ‘To sustain them, therefore, in 
their sorrow, and afford them the chance of a fair 
trial, we have the following instance of his forget- 
fulness of official duty : 


** Edinburgh, November 16th, 1716. 

** Dear Brorner—The design of this is to ac- 
quaint you that a contribution is a carrying on, 
{which himself set agving] for the relief of the poor 
prisoners at Carlisle, from their necessitous condi- 
tion. It is certainly Christian, and by no means 
disloyal, to sustain them in their indigent estate 
until they are found guilty. The law has brought 
them to England to be tried by foreign juries; so 
far it is well. But no law can hinder a Scotchman 
to wish that his countrymen, not hitherto con- 
demned, should not be a derision to strangers, or 
perish for want of necessary defence or sustenance, 
out of their own country. Therefore, if any con- 
tribution is carried on for the above purpose with 
you, it is fit you should give it all the countenance 
you can by exhortation and example.”’ 


It is said that in after life he was, at the court 
of George II., reproached for this humanity. ,He 
replied as became the purity of his motive ; and 
the reply was never remembered to his advan- 


tage. 

ie also published a fierce pamphlet, in which 
he, a young barrister, presumed to lecture the 
powerful Sir Robert Walpole, on the impolicy of a 
war of extermination in the Highlands. He sug- 
gested other remedies than the coarse implements 
of the hangman ; condemning in unsparing terms 
the whole conduct of the government—their cruel 
rigor to some, their favoritism to others—the ine- 
quality of punishment when there was equality of 
crime—the abuses connected with the forfeiture of 
possessions, and the calamities that must result | 
from the unceasing persecution of whole masses | 
of the unhappy Highlanders, ‘* punished with want 
and misery, for the offences of their friends; suf- 
fered to wander about the country, sighing out 
their complaints to Heaven, and drawing at once 
the compassion, and moving the indignation, of 
every human creature.” 

Forbes was of a cheerful disposition, which ren- 





dered him in his younger days the life of convivial 
meetings. He sometimes, however, after the | 
manner of the day, drank himself into excesses | 
which affected his health. Lovat refers to an ill- | 
ness thus, in a letter to his brether: ‘* Clarkey 
(Dr. Clark) swears, if he keeps to his directions, 
that in two years he will be as strong and as well, 
and as fit for drinking as he was twenty years 
ago.”’ His experience in this way was usefal to, 
him, for by treating the electors, he carried the | 
election of the Inverness burghs, for which he was | 
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ary debate. He found no scope for his ambition in 
the limited routine of professional duty in a provincial 
town; and, though at the head of his profession, 
he went to parliament, at great pecuniary sacrifice. 
In London he became acquainted with men who 
have bound their names to the English language. 
He is stated in the Scots Magazine, in a contempo- 
rary sketch, to have been on intimate terms with 
Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot and Gay. He was certain- 
ly very intimate with Walpole, Lords Lyttleton 
and Hardwicke ; and he addressed Lord Mansfield, 
as ** Dear Will’’—being often a coadjutor with 
him in the appeals from Scotland to the house of 
lords, in which he was almost always one of the 
counsel. 

Of his appearances in the house of commons, we 
ean find as little trace as of other contemporary 
orators. Reporters were not then in being, to 
marry the orator’s burning words to immortal 
print. He does not appear to have been a frequent 
speaker ; but we rather think that Mr. Burton un- 
derrates the quality of his oratory, for in a contem- 
porary memoir the mode in which he was regard- 
ed in the house of commons is thus stated: ‘ The 
uprightness and integrity of his heart, with his pa- 
thetic and learned discourses, were soon taken 
notice of in the house of commons. What flows 
of eloquence proceeded from his tongue let the 
learned say.’’ After he became lord-advocate, his 
attendance upon parliament was of the most unre- 
mitting description ; for, in 1734, when his brother 
was dying, he wrote the whipper-in of govern- 
ment an excuse from Edinburgh in the following 
terms :— 

‘* You ean recollect, that since first I had the 
honor to serve the crown, J never was one day ab- 
sent from parliament. 1 attended the first and the 
last, and every intermediate day of every session, 
whatever calls I had from my private affairs to be 
here ; while, at the same time, my friend the solici- 
tor-general was permitted to stay out the whole 
term in this place; the attendance of one of us 
upon the courts, in term time, being thought neces- 
sary for his majesty’s service.”’ 

In a letter which he wrote long afterwards, 
when occupying the office of president of the court 
of session, he refers incidentally to the difficulty he 
had in inducing English statesmen to attend to 
Scottish affairs. After informing his correspond- 
ent, Lord Mansfield, then solicitor-general, of the 
bills he had drawn up, and which the lord-ad- 
vocate had carried with him to London, he thus 
proceeds :— 

** Now, dear sir, what brings you this trouble is 
an apprehension that my lord-advocate may stand 
in need of assistance to rouse the attention of the 
men of business, who take the lead in parliament, 
to what may concern this remote country, unless 
the evil to be obviated is very mischievous to, and 
sensibly felt in England. What degrees of ac- 
quaintance or familiarity my lord advocate stands 
in with the leaders in parliament, I cannot tell; 
but as I, who in my day had the good fortune to 
stand pretty well with our government, found it 
extremely difficult to bring them with any great 
degree of attention or concern to think of Seotch 
matters, I greatly doubt he may find it at least as 


returned to parliament in 1722. It has been un- | much so, at a season when their thoughts are em- 


usual for a Scottish advocate practising in Edin- | 
burgh, to enter parliament, unless called there by 
official duty ; but Forbes was a man never at rest, | 
unless engaged in some public schemes, which he 
could only enforce on the public arena of parliament- 


ployed in subjects rather more interesting; and 
therefore my earnest request to you is, that you 
will undertake the management of it in full convie- 
tion that the fate of Scotland, at least for this gen- 
eration, depends on it.”-—MSS. 
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The lord-advocate appears to have been over- 
awed by the great men of the south; and Forbes, 
whose disposition was as unbending as iron, when 
there was anything at stake affecting his country’s 
interests, immediately denounced this complying 
disposition on the ground that “* nothing can be 
more dangerous to this country than that turn in a 
man of your lordship’s character and abilities, 
when the laws or constitution of it is in question.’ 
—MSS. 

In the year 1725, Dundas of Arniston—Forbes’ 
rival at the bar, and his successor as president of 
the court—resigned the office of lord-advocate, in 
consequence of one of those changes in the politics 
of Scotland, the object and nature of which are 
now unworthy of resuscitation. Forbes was ap- 
pointed his successor, and from the vantage ground 
of official position he commenced his operations on 
behalf of his ‘‘ poor country,”’ as he affectionately 
called it. It is beyond our limits, to give even a 
catalogue of the measures relative to the commerce, 
agriculture, manufactures, and laws of Scotland, 
which this most energetic man prepared, and in a 
great measure carried through. One remarkable 
circumstance in his history at this period was the 
crusade which he made against the use of tea—an 
article which may be said to have revolutionized the 
social habits of mankind. In room of this, he 
wished to substitute ale, which afforded a lucrative 
tax. His letters on the subject cover scores of 
pages ; and he persecuted every man of any influ- 
ence, until he effected somewhat by means of im- 
portunity, what he might not have obtained as the 
consequences of argument. Cobbett himself could 


not more forcibly bewail the miseries consequent on 
After giving a gloomy deserip- 


the disuse of malt. 
tion of what might be expected, if the malt-tax 
should not be productive, he bitterly puts it down, 
that ‘‘ the cause of the mischief we complain of is, 
evidently, the excessive use of tea, which is now 
become so common, that the meanest families, even 
of laboring people, make their morning’s meal of it, 
and thereby wholly disuse the ale, which hereto- 
fore was their accustomed drink ; and the same drug 
supplies all the laboring women with their after- 
noon’s entertainment, to the exclusion of the two- 
penny.’ In letters to Lord Hardwicke he often 
enforced the same views: ‘‘ If England,”’ he said, 
** is not as yet so sensible of the mischief, as to be 
willing to submit to the necessary cure, I can 
answer for this poor country, that they will readily 
submit to any prohibition, however severe, that 
shall deliver them from the insufferable use of those 
drugs..""-—MSS. ‘To encourage them in this, he 
set to work to put down smuggling by the arm of 
the law and the powers of argument; and, what 
must have been agreeable to himself, he succeeded 
with the latter. ‘* The president,’’ said his friend, 
Dr. Murdoch, in a letter to his son, dated in 1744, 
“was very well a few weeks ago, and has been 
roaring so loud against smuggling, in a very honest, 
vehement pamphlet he printed, that most of the 
smuggling cou.ties, gentry as well as commonality, 
have entered into combinations for its extirpation.” 
—MSS. The justice-clerk, (Lord Grange.) when 
he was a young man, only showed him “a grim 
sort of civility,’’ because he was ‘“‘ so plaguy stub- 
born,”’ and this character he maintained throughout 
his whole life, in regard to any measure he ever 
undertook. ‘The harmless tea found in him an un- 
relenting enemy, when almost every person had 
adopted it. ‘A philosopher,’’ said Pangloss, 
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spitting out his last tooth with his expiring breath, 
** should never change his opinions.’’ 

He managed the affairs of Scotland in such a 
way that the government, in the year 1725, abol- 
ished the office of secretary for Scotland; and al- 
though it was revived in 1731, and continued in 
existence till 1746, yet Forbes, till the day he died, 
was the real administrator of Scottish affairs, civil and 
military. The generals, the revenue officers, and 
the officers of justice, received his instructions and 
obeyed them. His mode of carrying his purposes 
into effect, came with the almost invincible recom- 
mendation of being urged with temper—by his 
always cautiously feeling his way, in case his meas- 
ure should rub against some favorite prejudice, or 
affect some personal interest. The spirit thus in- 
fused into his conduct formed a universal language, 
understood by all men, and was listened to with 
pleasure even by those whom it did not convince. 

The most comprehensive statement we can make 
loses all its effect in the generalities to which our 
space confines us. In his memorials, instructions, 
and letters, upon all subjects—as they are contained 
in the Culloden Papers, in the Life by Mr. Burton, 
and ina mass of MSS. which has been communi- 
cated to us, and of which we have made consider- 
able use—there is a racy vigor, of which we find 
ourselves able to exhibit but a few specimens. A 
reference to these books will illustrate not merely 
the personal character of Forbes, but afford also 
considerable insight into the comparatively obscure 
civil history of Scotland at that day. It was an 
era in our history, when Scotland had obtained re- 
pose from the almost ceaseless revolutions and 
tumults of two hundred years. The union had 
swept away innumerable sources of dispute and 
national jealousy. The people, left to direct their 
energies to the pursuits of industry, fell into regular 
subordination, shook off the remains of barbarism, 
and grew wise from the past experience of their 
dissensions and their ignorance. If Forbes did not 
see all the remote relations and indirect tendencies 
of the change—if he was often too desponding in the 
view he took of the future destinies of his ‘* poor 
country,”’—he has the entire merit of having in- 
vigorated her by his example and his counsels ; and 
—sending her shooting ahead of the richer Jand 
which had taught her the lesson—he left a country 
affording equal exercise for memory and for hope. 

As a specimen of the spirit with which he 
watched over the Scottish manufactures, when he 
was president of the court of session, the following 
may be taken from a letter to Lord Tweeddale, the 
secretary for Scotland in 1743 :— 

**T spent, by your lordship’s direction, some 
time this summer, harvest, and winter, with my 
lord-advoeate on this subject. He promised to me 
he would leave nothing undone. I well know that, 
without powerful intercession, he will not be 
listened to; and itis upon your lordship this poor 
country depends for that intercession. It is of some 
consequence for me to know whether anything is in 
this session to be effectually done ; because, if it is, 
1, for my part, will cheerfully go on, and drudge, 
as heretofore ; but if nothing is likely to be done, I 
shall choose to be quiet, and not give myself un- 
necessary trouble.’’— MSS. 

On the same day he wrote on the same subject 
to Sir Andrew Mitchell, who was afterwards 
minister at Brussels— 

* T verily believe that you have left nothing un- 
done to forward a design so essential to the being 
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of this miserable country ; and I must suspect that 
the reason why I have heard nothing from you is, 
that you have had nothing comfortable to say. My 
lord-advocate has been now a month in London, 
and as he carried along with him the product of our 
joint labors, I should think by this time it should 
have settled the point, whether anything is to be 
done for us in this session of parliament or not. If 
nothing is to be done, there is an end to very flatter- 
ing hopes; and those manufactures, from which 
alone I looked for a sort of resurrection to this dead 
country, must infallibly die.”"—MSS. 

In 1734 his brother died, and he succeeded to the 
estates of Culloden. About this time, too, a 
marked change came over his religious opinions, 
which deepened in intensity, and he was thus in- 
duced to commence the study of Hebrew, for the 
purpose of acquiring a more thorough knowledge 
of the Scriptures. He is said to have become a 
proficient in the oriental languages ; and he clothed 
in print some views upon religious subjects, in 
two works, being “‘ A Letter to a Bishop,” and 
“Thoughts concerning Religion, natural and re- 
vealed’’—works which Warburton, in a letter to 
Hurd, pronounced to be “little jewels.” He de- 
fended in these books, with much acuteness, the 
Hutchinsonian theology—a system which professed 
to find in the Hebrew Scriptures, when interpreted 
according to the radical import of the Hebrew ex- 
pressions, a complete system of natural philosophy 
as well as of religious truth. 

Another incident deserves mention, as illustrative 
of his uncompromising independence. The Por- 
teous Mob has been rendered immortal by the 
genius of Scott. It was one of those daring acts 
that we would look for only in lawless times. A 
band of conspirators, regularly organized, broke the 
city jail, and dragged to the gallows, where they 
hanged him, a criminal whom the queen, as regent 
during the sovereign’s absence, had pardoned. 
Never was there a storm more furious raised in 
London. The ministry took up the matter with a 
heat equal to the queen’s, and introduced into 
parliament a bill which degraded and imprisoned the 
chief magistrate of Edinburgh, abolished the city 
guard, and inflicted other acts of degradation. It was 
a vindictive measure, introduced by men in the furor 
of passion, and when of course they were all the 
more unreasonable and impatient of opposition. 
The person who ought to have introduced this 
measure was the lord-advocate of Scotland; but 
the man who was most persevering in his opposi- 
tion was that important officer. The attorney and 
solicitor-general of England took the place which 
he had deserted; and to the amazement of the 
whole country. a lord-advocate opposing the wishes 
of government and of the queen, in a matter where 
their feelings were so keen, was exhibited by 
Forbes, at a time when the chief law office of his 
country had become vacant. His opposition, and 
that of Argyle in the upper house, was so far suc- 
cessful, that the bill was shorn of much of its of- 
fensive matter before it passed into a law. 

The government perhaps saw, that they could 
not avoid offering the presidency of the court of 
sessions to the first lawyer and most eloquent advo- 
cate of his day. Perhaps they had also virtue 
enough to admire his independence ; at all events, 
he took his seat as lord president in June, 1737 ; 
and there he effected a revolution, greater even than 
in any department he had hitherto intermeddled 
with. 

The court of session, at the beginning and near 
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the end of the last century, was one of the most in- 
efficient in existence. Fifteen judges sat at once 
upon the bench ; and of course the necessary conse- 
quence of such a crowd was a continual bickering 
among themselves, and the use of epithets towards 
each other, which supplied in vigor what they 
wanted in courtesy and decorum. Their number 
freed them from responsibility ; and their votes were 
given as much from caprice, or friendship, or 
enmity, to party or counsel, as from any regard to 
law or justice. No reports have survived, except 
on the faint breath of tradition, of the stormy scenes 
that sometimes disgraced the court ; but enough re- 
mains to tell us that the bench, when Forbes took 
the chair, was in its lowest state, and that before 
he left it, he brought it to a condition that it has 
perhaps never equalled since. Mr. Burton has 
forcibly shown this, by calling attention to the fact 
that it was while Forbes was president the greater 
number of those ‘leading cases,’’ preserved by 
Kilkerran, which have guided our subsequent juris- 
prudence, were pronounced, Let a decision be 
cited from that era, and it is beyond attack. A 
more remarkable proof of the talents of Forbes, as 
a lawyer, could not be advanced. While much 
before him, and much that followed, in the decisions 
of our courts, has fallen before the learning and in- 
vestigation of later times, the decisions of his time 
have stood unassailable. The change was percepti- 
bly felt even in his own day, since Hardwicke even 
is found writing him thus :—‘‘I conceive great 
pleasure in the different degree of weight and 
credit with which your decisions come before the 
house, from what they did a few years ago, an 
alteration which I presaged would happen, and do 
most sincerely congratulate your lordship on the 
event.”” 

To effect all this, he had much to contend with 
in the obstinacy of his colleagues. But his firm 
spirit, his established fame, his great talents, and 
the general superiority of the man, silenced opposi- 
tion, and ultimately procured, if not sympathy, at 
least acquiescence. He could not prevent their 
voting according to their interests or their passions, 
but he was there to administer a rebuke, which he 
was not the man to omit, if it served his purpose. 
He got rules of court passed for the expediting 
business, and carried them into effect with a perti- 
nacity that no vis inertia of his colleagues could 
resist. Three years after his advancement to the 
bench, he could make the boast to Lord Hardwicke, 
that, at the expense of ‘several hundred hours’ 
extra labor, no cause ripe for judgment remained 
undetermined, a circumstance which has not hap- 
pened in any man’s memory, and of which the mob 
are very fond.”’ Like Lord Kenyon, too, he was 
ever a friend to the poor suitor, if he saw him op- 
pressed. Nay, he was at his old practices, in get- 
ting up subscriptions among the judges themselves, 
for the relief of the unhappy, in the consideration 
of whose fortunes judges have so much to do. His 
compassion was always of this description—* I pity 
him five shillings; how much do you?’ His con- 
temporary biographer, describing him as a judge, 
says that ‘ he was so mild and affable in discourse 
that none could resist his persuasion ; he encouraged 
the lords to do justice, and if he observed any bias 
in them, proceeding from the face of a great man, 
he would say, By God's grace I shall give my 
thoughts sincerely, and your lordships will judge in 
this matter as you will be answerable to God. 
When he spoke there was a profound silence—the 
lawyers and lords put themselves in a listening pos- 
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ture.”’ A profound silence in the old court of ses- 
sion ! 

The rebellion of °45 found Forbes engaged in 
the active duties of his own profession, in the con- 
coction of new schemes for the promotion of man- 
ufactures, and in endeavoring to get adopted a poli- 
ey towards the Scottish Highlanders, which, if 
adopted, would have saved them from the calamities 
that afterwards overtook them. He proposed that 
regiments on behalf of government should be raised 
out of the disaffected clans, and commissions grant- 
ed to their chiefs. But the government refused to 
adopt the scheme, notwithstanding the obvious dis- 
affection in the north. Forbes, who knew the 
Highlanders well, saw the insecure foundation on 
which public tranquillity was based, and he contin- 
ued his entreaties, in the hope that some happy 
accident might have fallen out, some lucid interval, 
some convenient crisis of circumstances, or juncture 
of inclination, before it should be too late. Aware 
of the strength of government, and of the folly of 
an insurrection, he took all means to prevent the 
evils which he well knew the government would 
avenge. 

News arrived that the prince had landed, and 
Forbes immediately hastened to the north. As 
soon as he arrived, the old man sat down to the 
labor of entreaty, of anxious prayer to the Jacobites 
whom he wished to save. No man was too low to 
be overlooked. He detailed in innumerable letters 
the powers of a government established, their own 
insufficient resources, the desperate chance of suc- 
cess, and, above all, the calamities of defeat. He 
implored them, as they loved their country, their 
ancient name, the value of peace and security, not 
to be hurried away by the enthusiasm of the hour. 
He prevailed. The influence of his character, the 
strength of his arguments, the terror which his 
threats inspired, had the success he wished. Ten 
thousand men never joined the Chevalier, that might 
otherwise have enabled him to carry a victorious 
army into London. ‘This was not all. When, in 
spite of remonstrances, Lovat and Lochiel, and the 
rest of them, rushed upon their destiny, the presi- 
dent was as energetic in his military operations. 
Tn fact, what with incompetent commanders, and the 
ineompetency of the ministry, he was left alone, 
unaided by either money or instructions. A few 
companies of soldiers were in the north, but totally 
unable in point of numbers to meet the enemy. 
Not a penny was sent him by the government, to 
defray the large expenditure consequent on insur- 
rection. Lord Tweeddale wrote him, however, 
that of whatever sums he advanced he would get 
repayment. In vain he protested against this offi- 
cial inanity. In vain he told them that unless they 
sent ammunition and money all his exertions would 
be useless. ‘* Such,’ he said, *‘ is the state of this 
country, from the confusion of the times, and the 
stop of communication, that all coin is locked up, 
and none can be commanded. [ cannot command 
a shilling that is owing to me; and even bank-bills 
are of no currency. Ido as well as I can in re- 
spect to small expenses, but sums of any value can- 
not be compassed.”” His great wish was “‘ to keep 
out of the rebellion a greater body of men than 
those who are hitherto engaged in it,’’ by making 
an early demonstration of military force. But the 
only supplies he received did not arrive till after the 
retreat of the rebels from England ; and as to the 
mode in which these were sent, he thus writes Lord 
Tweeddale :— 


** The too late arrival of the sloop with arms and 
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money, which I had long since solicited, was the 
cause why the rebellion gathered fresh strength in 
this country, after the rebels’ flight from Surling. 
Had those arms come in time to have been put into 
the hands of men who were ready prepared to re- 
ceive them, the rebels durst hardly have shown 
themselves on this side the mountains; but as those 
did not arrive in our road till the very day that the 
rebels made themselves master of the barrack in 
Ruthven of Badenoch, within twenty-six miles of 
us, it was too late to assemble the men we had pre- 
pared; and in place of making use of arms, we 
were obliged to keep them as well as the money on 
shipboard, for our security.’,-—MSS, 

As government thus withheld the supplies, he 
had been obliged to appropriate for the public ser- 
vice all his own funds, and then resort to borrowing. 
It is delightful to see, in all those harassing vexa- 
tions, the equanimity of his temper. He never let 
fall one word of asperity against the rebels, for 
whom he could find no harsher name than * the 
poor gentlemen in arms.’’ His voice never loses 
its melody, nor his entreaties their sweetness; and 
in looking forward to the day of reckoning, he put, 
in all his letters, a saving clause—not to make his 
advice novel when the day arrived—that retribution 
should be ‘‘ done gently.”’ The finer and sterner 
elements of our nature were indeed joined in de- 
lightful matrimony in this true-hearted old man, 
who is, moreover, another example of the truth, 
that coldness of temperament is not a necessary 
requisite to soundness of judgment. 

To the value of his services, all his contempora- 
ries bear witness; and even the Jacobites spoke 
with genuine affection of his catholic humanity. 
Being driven northwards by the rebels, he was not 
present at the battle of Culloden ; and, fortunately 
for himself, he arrived when the greater part of the 
butcheries were ended. What he did see, how- 
ever, roused him to the spirit of bis best days. He 
reminded the Duke of Cumberland, guem et presens 
et postera respuat @tas, that victory did not sanction 
cruelties unpractised in the wars of civilized Europe, 
and that a prisoner had stil] the protection of the 
law. Of the first the duke mentioned it to his offi- 
cers, as a saying ‘‘ of the old woman who talked to 
me about humanity,’’ and ‘‘as to the laws of the 
country, my lord, I‘ll make a brigade give laws, 
by God.” 

This was brutal ; the rest was in order. As the 
government began with fatal errors, they finished 
by atrocious crimes. <A feeble vacillation was suc- 
ceeded by a rigid application of the ultima ratio 
regum. In one of his unprinted letters, Forbes 
mentions that he had been dismissed—‘* The duke 
judges it unnecessary I should follow him any fur- 
ther.’’ Nay, he had to endure something utterly 
disgraceful to the character of the government 
which sanctioned it. They allowed him to be 
dunned and persecuted by creditors, for the money 
he had borrowed to support the troops! ! ! 

‘* About nine months ago,”’ he wrote the secretary 
of the treasury, ‘‘ My zeal led me into this country 
(the Highlands) to quench a very furious rebellion, 
without arms, without money, and without credit. 
I was forced to supply the necessary expense, after 
employing what money of my own I could come at 
in this country, by borrowing upon my proper notes 
such small sums as I could hear of. The rebellion 
is now happily over ; and the persons who lent me 
this money at a pinch, are now justly demanding 
yment ; and I, who cannot coin, and who never 

erto was dunned, find myself uneasy.’’ 
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The money, we believe, was never repaid him or 
his descendants ; and the estate of Culloden is now 
of half the extent it was when Forbes acquired it. 

In regard to the measures introduced into Parlia- 
ment to prevent the recurrence of like commotions, 
it appears that he never was consulted; nay, that 
the men in power, as the best justification of them- 
selves, threw ridicule on him, traduced his charac- 
ter, and neglected his recommendations. He spoke 
of this in the same dignified strain, as of the other 
insults that clouded his latter days. In a letter to 
his friend, Sir Andrew Mitchell, which he never 
imagined the world would hear of, we obtain a bet- 
ter view of this part of his life than from almost 
anything we now possess. We give it entire, as 
it has not hitherto been printed :— 

** Epr®. 15th July, 1746. 

‘Mrs. M’Laurin sent me yours of the Sth. I 


me, and very thankful for it. It was no small mis- 
fortune to the public, as well as it was abundantly 
mortifying to me, that the want of harmony in the 
ministers prevented the furnishing the supplies 
ealled for, which, had they arrived in due time, 
would have put an end long ago to the calamities 
that attended an actual rebellion. Ido not at all 
wonder that my conduct was ridiculed by those to 
whom the steadiness of it was some reproach. But 
I am a little surprised that they found anybody to 
listen to them. These things, however, are now 
over, and I trouble my head with them no more. 
{ did what my conscience told me was my duty. I 
acted, I believe, to the conviction of all the king’s 
enemies, like a man; my conscience acquits me; 
and I don’t care twopence what those, who are so 
silly as to be my enemies without provocation, may 
think or say. My knight-errantry is now at an 
end—I hope forever. I have been sweating for 
these six weeks past at my regular drudgery, with- 
out meddling with any other business; but under 
very great concern, I must confess, for this unhap- 
py country, which is like to suffer for crimes it is 
not guilty of, and seems in its distress to have no 
eye to pity it, nor hand ready to interpose for its 
relief. 

‘“* Upon the rebellion receiving its finishing stroke 
from the duke, it was my opinion that our ministers 
would conclude the settling the peace of this un- 
happy country. And the forming a system for 
preventing proceedings so dangerous and destruc- 
tive for the future, required the most mature delib- 
eration. I must confess I had vanity enough to 
imagine that I should have been called upon for 
my sentiments on that subject, as my zeal ought to 
have been unsuspected, and as the consideration of 
it was delicate, and, to my thinking, of very great 
consequence. If I had not known more than most 
people of the complexion of the country, I could 
not have performed half the service that such of our 
Jeaders as are in tolerable good humor with me, 
affect to tell me they believe I did. But to my 
great convenience, tho’ not much to the satisfaction 
of my mind, the undertakers for quieting and for 
keeping quiet this part of the island have not 
given me the trouble of answering them any ques- 
tion; neither have they dropt the least signification 
that my attendance is wanted where those things 
are to be consulted about. This, dear Andrew, is 
my present situation ; and as the duty of my office 
required my attendance in this place, (unless it had, 
under the royal sign-manual, been dispensed with,) 
you would not at all wonder at my being where 
now am. What may happen when the term is 








over, and when my duty no longer requires m 
attendance in this place, I cannot hte say. 
know how little likely advice obtruded is to pre- 
vail; and yet I am not certain that the same sort 
of zeal, flowing from the same principles that led 
me northwards after the last summer session, may 
not lead southwards after this. -I am sensible the 
opposition I may now meet with is more formidable, 
and less likely to be got the better of by my puny 
influence, than that of the Highlanders appeared to 
me to be last year. But if, upon summing up all 
considerations, when I have some more leisure than 
I possess at present, it shall appear to me to be my 
duty to move towards you, I certainly shall march.”’ 
He did not long survive this. His death took 
place in December, 1747, at the comparatively early 
age of 57. A few weeks before he died, he wrote 


his son, advising him ‘to go to London, where I 
am sensible of the concern you take in what affects | 


believe I may have some friends yet. They will 


| tell the king that his faithful servant Duncan Forbes 


has left you a ver rman. Farewell.’’ His 
son hurried to his bedside, and preserved a memo- 
randum of his last hours. 

‘* My father entered into the everlasting life of 
God, trusting, hoping, and believing through the 
blood of Christ, eternal life and happiness. When 
I first saw my father on the bed of death, his bless- 
ing and prayer to me was— My dear John, you 
have just come in time to see your poor father die. 
May the great God of heaven and earth ever bless 
and preserve you! You have come to a very poor 
fortune, partly through my own extravagance, and 
the oppression of power. I am sure you will for- 
give me, because what I did was with a good 
intention. 1 know you to be an honest-hearted lad 
—Andrew Mitchell loves you affectionately—my 
heart bleeds for poor John Stee]—I recommend him 


'toyou. There is but one thing I repent me of in my 


whole life—not to have taken better care of you. 
May the great God of heaven and earth bless and 
preserve you. I trust in the blood of Christ. Be 
always religious; fear and love God. You may 
go; you can be of no service to me here.’ ”’ 

And thus he died, according to the universal 
opinion, of a broken heart. A deep melancholy 
laid him prostrate; he was unable to endure the 
outrages which he had no influence to prevent. 
His was not one of those minds which sink in self- 
estimation, to the level to which the world has 
reduced them, and accommodate themselves with 
equanimity to their fortune. Too liberal for his 
own interest, and too sensitive for his own happi- 
ness, he became the victim of an exquisite sensibil- 
ity under the calumnies of malice and the judgments 
of ignorance ; and the struggle ended, as in kindred 
natures it has often done, in entire dereliction of 
himself and despondency at last. 

It is difficult to speak of such a man as Forbes, 
without ascending to extravagance and hyperbole. 
If he was not one of the flaming constellations which 
has shot to its station in the heavens, he was, at 
least, one of the few of the departed great, that will 
live in Scottish history. Of such, we have only 
four or five in all; and in ranking the patriot of 
the 18th, with the two great reformers of the 16th 
centuries, and with the heroes of the war of inde- 
pendence, we do no injustice to their glorious mem- 
ory. He has the same claim, in his patriotic labors, 
to our gratitude and applause. There was no apa- 


thy with him, dead to all feeling but what was 
personal ; and while, like all men, he could bear 
another’s misfortunes very much like a Christian, 
he differed from most men in this, that he never 
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rested till he had relieved them; nor, under the 
mask of sentiment, did he allow interest or vanity 
to speak. Though loving retirement, he did not 
court it at the expense of duty; and as soon as he 
had taken and comprehended the dimensions of his 
country’s wants, he urged forward, with an energy 
that never slackened till the day he died, that coun- 
try’s regeneration. 

Like the reformers of the 16th century, we find 
him always practical—never lost among dreams, 
and broken thoughts, and wild imaginations ; but, 
under the guidance of a shrewd, experienced sagac- 
ity, he unquestionably did more for the land of his 
birth, than all the Scotsmen, of every rank, in the 
whole century in which he lived. The eulogy of 
Thomson, who knew him well, has consecrated 
the name of one, who with talents to conduct, to 
persuade, and to command, never forgot his high 
mission as an apostle of humanity. 


“* Thee, Forbes, too, whom every worth attends, 
As truth sincere, as weeping friendship kind ; 
Thee, truly generous and in silence great, 

Thy country feels through her reviving arts, 
Pianned by thy wisdom, by thy soul informed, 
And seldom has she known a friend like thee.”’ 


Or take the better delineation by the great master 
of character :— 


‘‘ His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, this was a man.” 


In his most prosperous days, when he was the 
correspondent of the great statesmen and lawyers 
of the south, and swaying the whole influence of 
government in Scotland, he was as natural and true- 
hearted as when a young lad on his father’s hills. 
To the baser passions he was a stranger—without 
servility as without avarice; and even the ambi- 
tion of fame he little cared for. It was not for that 
he labored. We question if he once thought of 
self, in the long life of self-sacrifice he lived. It 
would be unjust to say less than this; it would be 
difficult to inflict more praise than he deserved, or 
to express the extent of our obligation in language 
too eulogistic. Vigorous measures, promptitude 
of decision and of action, a determined will and 
clear perspicacity, he united to a nature gentle and 
lovable, considerate with regard to human frailty, 
and generous in its estimate of human motive. 
The finest hair casts a shadow, and he had his 
failings, like all men ; but his generous aspirations, 
and his labors of a lifetime, will excuse errors 
arising from too profound sensibility, warmth of 
heart, and passionate enthusiasm for what promised 
prosperity to his country. 

Such is the man of whom it may be said, that 
antiquity can offer nothing more touching than his 
death, or modern times more honorable than his life. 
Nothing more illustrates the inborn loftiness of his 
character, than the magnanimity with which he was 
inspired, amid his own fallen fortunes and ruined 
hopes, at the long train of proscriptions, beneath 
which he despaired of any resurrection of his coun- 
try’s prosperity and independence. It would have 
saved him at least one pang, had he lived a few 
years longer, to behold how, out of the arbitrary 
doings of a ruthless soldiery, liberty arose—how 
prosperity sprang from conquest, and a nation was 
saved even in being subdued. 

Yet, after all, how dim is the reputation of this 
lawyer-statesman even in the country which his 
virtues adorned. His fame yields to that of the 
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poor poets whom he cherished. His friend Thom- 
son, and even Allan Ramsay, can boast a wider 
celebrity. It has thus ever been the case with those 
whose labors are spent upon contemporaries. How 
obscure, for example, is the fame of Pitt, or Fox, 
or Mansfield, or Thurlow, when compared with that 
of the contemporary writers who have left enduring 
memorials of their genius—Gibbon, Hume, Gold- 
smith, or Burke. Any book, therefore, to preserve 
such men ‘‘ against the tooth of time and razure of 
oblivion,’’ would be a service to mankind. Even 
as it was, the knowledge of Forbes’ history was 
becoming known to others than a few readers of the 
Scots Magazine, or a few black letter lawyers. 
The passing traveller now pays a visit to Culloden 
Moor for other purposes than to get melancholy on 
its reminiscences ; and what the Roman orator has 
eloquently said, as to the localities of Athenian 
patriotism, is coming true of one, of whom even the 
rugged Warburton could thus speak—* | knew and 
venerated the man; one of the greatest that ever 
Scotland bred, as a judge, a patriot, and a Chris- 
tian.” 


With regard to the work which has suggested 
the preceding observations, we have no hesitation 
whatever in saying that it is, out of all sight, the 
best book on Jacobite history that has been written. 
We had recently occasion to review a few works 
on this subject, and stretched a point to speak as 
favorably as possible of a good intention and respec- 
table industry. Nothing was said of many blem- 
ishes, and among others, of the absolute maze of 
words and deluge of sentiment, which had only the 
one advantage of hiding somewhat the penury of 
thought and looseness of reasoning. Mr. Burton’s 
book is exactly of the opposite character. Every 
sentence is supported by reference to authority, and 
every idea is conveyed in language brief, manly, and 
vigorous, which perhaps has sometimes the blemish 
of descending to a homeliness that is disagreeable. 
We are never, however, bored by the abominable 
manufactured Jacobitism and maudlin ululations, 
that every other writer thinks it necessary to print ; 
and only they who have come froma recent perusal 
of their empty mouthings can appreciate the com- 
fort of being allowed to read the story, without 
wading through scores and scores of pages of sen- 
timent “three times skimmed sky-blue’’—every 
one sentence being, in addition, rounded off with 
the loftiest superlatives, by a clinch or antithesis. 
Mr. Burton does not, moreover, adopt either of the 
two usual courses. He does not enter with a halter 
about his neck, submitting himself to his reader’s 
mercy, whether he shall be hanged or no; or, ina 
defying mood, appear with the halter in his hand, 
threatening to hang his reader, if he do not praise 
him. He gives, without any self-glorification, au- 
thorities which show an extent of research, among 
printed and unprinted materials, for which, in a 
small volume of this kind, we were not prepared, 
and which could not reasonably have been ex- 
pected ; but the value of his labors can only be 
acknowledged by those who, by having studied this 
portion of our history, can estimate the skill with 
which he has compressed so much into so small a 
compass. There are, however, several awkward 
blunders, evidently mere slips of the pen in the 
hurry of composition, which will be corrected in a 
second edition ; and when that edition appears, we 
hope also for a more careful correction of the = 
—that duty being at present, about as badly done, 
as such a thing can be. 
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AGATHA. 


Acarna, the daughter of William the Cosgeenee, 
was betrothed to Farl Edwin, the Saxon chief, who, 
with his brother Morcar, made so brave an attempt 
to preserve the liberties of his countrymen, and 
whose life was the sacrifice of his devo 
The remainder of Agatha’s history is told in the 
following ballad :— 


‘* Nay, urge me not, dear father! 
Urge me not, I pray ; 

The sunlight shed o’er my youthful head, 
Like a dream hath passed away : 


Like a dream whose hues were lovely 
In the shady night; 

Whose robe of gold grew dim and cold 
When dawned the early light : 


Like a dew-drop in the morning, 
Ere the sun hath shone ; 

Which, ere that sun its race hath run, 
Its flowery-bed hath flown : 


Like a bird that carols blithely, 
Ere the bow is bent, 

Then swiftly falls from the azure halls 
Of the shining firmament. 


So brightly dawned my morning, 
My dream so early past ; 

And I awoke with a thunder stroke 
To find it could not last. 


For my lot seemed the fairest, 
The highest destiny, 

That ever might on maid alight, 
Whatever her degree. 


The present was all sunshine, 
A blessed summer day ; 

The future spread like sunshine shed, 
In the distance far away 


On a mist that hid so softly, 
With a silvery veil, 

Both flower and tree, all things that be 
By forest, hill, or dale. 


Which, though it veiled their beauty, 
Suill itself was bright ; 

And round things beneath would ever wreathe 
A radiant robe of light. 


For my young troth was plighted 
To a warrior true ; 

And my maiden heart, in its inmost part, 
Him as its own Jord knew. 


For he was good and valiant ; 
Alas, that he is dead! 

Ah me! ah me! oh woe is me! 
Alas, for he is dead! 

And o’er his grave the wild winds rave 
And the cold, cold earth is spread. 


Oh, I did love him dearly ! 
All worldly things above ; 

And a soul so bright, and a heart so right, 
Who could not choose but love? 


Our souls were knit together, 
They were no longer twain ; 

No single thought but the other caught, 
And responded to again. 


He was my first love, father! 
My first and only one ; 
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And my heart is sere and my soul is drear— 
My happiness is done. 


Then urge me not, dear father! 
Urge me not, I pray ; 

The sunlight shed o’er my youthful head 
Like a dream hath past away. 


And force me not, I pray thee, 
To wed the Spanish king ; 

And in foreign land from unknown hand 
To take the bridal ring.” 


** Nay, daughter,”’ stern he answered ; 
** Nay, it must be so ; 

I have said the word, and thou hast heard, 
Thou must even go.” 


Then Agatha, all weeping, 
To the king replied— 

That conqueror proud, who spake aloud 
To the maiden at his side !— 


** Then God in heaven have mercy ! 
And rather let me die. 

Let my spirit be free ere I cross the sea ; 
Oh, let me rather die! 

That my soul may sail on a heavenly gale 
To my own lord in the sky!" 


These words said the maiden ; 
These, and only these. 

They deck her with pride as a royal bride, 
And she must cross the seas. 


A ship with pennons flying 
Waiteth in the bay: 

They lead her there with a train so fair ; 
Lady Agatha must away. 


The merry wind is singing 
Through the sails so white ; 

Then bounding away like a child at play, 
That ship was a goodly sight. 


Thus on the waters bounding, 
In truth she was most fair ; 

But though in pride she swept the tide, 
A breaking heart was there. 


The vessel rode on gayly, 
Gayly on she sped ; 

The sun shone high in the clear blue sky, 
And the calm sea round her spread. 


But the words of humble prayer 
Agatha had said, 

Were heard above by the God of love! 
Lady Agatha, she was dead! 





Tue Cuckxoo.—The cuckoo thus addressed a 
starling who had flown from town. 

“* What say they in town of our melodies? What 
say they of the nightingale ?”’ 

*« The whole town praises her song.” 

** And of the lark?’’ eried he again. 

‘* Half the town praises her tuneful throat.”’ 

** And of the blackbird ?’’ continued he. 

** Her, too, they praise now and then.’’ 

**] must ask yet one more question: what say 
they of me ?’’ 

‘*That,”’ said the starling, ‘‘] know not; for I 
have not heard a single person speak of thee.’’ 

“* Then will I,” proceeded he, ‘‘ revenge myself 
on the ingratitude of men, and will everlastingly 








speak of myself.’’— Gellert. 
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From the North British Review. 


1. The Naturalist’s Library. Conducted by Sir 
William Jardine, Baronet, F. R. S. E., &c. 
Mammalia, Vols. 1X. and X., containing the 
Dogs or Canide. By Lieut. Col. Cuas. 
Haminton Samira, #. R.S., &c. Edinburgh, 
1840. 

2. Histoire du Chien chez tous les Peuples du 
Monde. Par Euzear Buiaze. Paris. 
1843. 

3. The Dog. By Wituiam Youarr. (Published 
under the superintendence of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.) 
Second edition. One vol. 8ve. London, 
1845. 
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a dog not become ‘‘ domestic and familiar ”’ 





In a recent article on the history of domesticated 
animals (N. B. Review, No. V1.) we presented a 
cursory sketch of the origin and attributes of the | 
more important ef the species which are now sub- | 
servient to man, reserving the consideration of the | 
canine tribes to an after opportunity. We shall 
now resume the subject by a brief biography, or | 
rather genealogy, of the most faithful and accom- | 
modating of all the brute companions of the human 
race. 

Baron Cuvier has characterized our reduction of 
the dog from a state of nature as * la conquéte, la | 

lus compléte, la plus singuliére et Ja plus uule que | 
‘homme ait faite,"’* and Mr. Swainson has accused 
Baron Cuvier of scepticism and infidelity for so do- 
ing.t The English naturalist quotes the preceding 
sentence and the following :—** Les petits chiens 
d’appartemens, Doguins, Epagneuls, Bichons, &c., 
sont les produits les plus dégénérés, et Jes marques 
Jes plus fortes de la puissance que ‘homme exerce | 
sur la nature ;’’ and then adds in a note :—* We 
question whether the scepticism of Buffon, or the 
infidelity of Lamarck, could have prompted a more 
objectionable passage.’’ ‘* What does this mean,” 
he afterwards resumes, ‘‘ but that man hus the 
power of conquering natural instincts or dispositions, | 
and of making an animal, originally created savage 
or ferocious, domestic and familiar, at his own good 
will and pleasure’? We think it really may mean 
something of that kind, without authorizing such 
serious charges as those brought forward. If our 
undoubted power over the animal kingdom should 
possibly increase our satisfaction with ourselves, 
that is, with our own praiseworthy perseverance , 
and ingenuity, we trust it will also still more in-, 
crease our admiring gratitude to the Creator both 
of man and beast, for having endowed the inferior 
orders with those accommodating instinets which | 
the plastic power of the human race has providen-| 
tially been enabled so to control, modify, or even | 
transform, as to render them subservient te such | 
various and important wses. When God made 
man in his own image he gave him dominion “ over | 
every living thing that moveth upon the earth,” and 
the sway which he has since been enabled to estab- | 
lish, at various times, ever various creatures, is | 
merely the exercise of that lordly delegation. Mr. | 
Swainson seems to think that we arrogate too much 
to ourselves when we refer to such changes, as if 
they were our own achievement. Now, we main-| 
tain that these changes actually are our own achieve- | 
ment, although we admit that we cannot alter the | 
essential nature of things, but can merely modify or | 
divert certain instinctive impulses in such a way as 


* Réene Animal, vol. i., p. 149. 
t Classification of Animals, p. 135. 
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to make them beneficial to ourselves. Certain wild 
animals are sagacious, swift of foot, keen-scented, 
persevering, and, as the event has shown, capable 
of strong and enduring attachment to mankind. 
The result of their own good qualities, when acted 
on by our kindness, is domestication. But is a 
wolf not by nature *‘ savage or ferocious?’’ Has 
And 
is the difference between the two not of man’s 
achievement! Suppose Mr. Swainson was pursu- 
ing his avocations as a field naturalist, “* at his own 
good will and pleasure,’’ and was overtaken by a 
pack of well-trained fox-hounds, he would fare none 
the worse for such encounter. But suppose that 
he chanced to be out rather late some winter even- 
ing in the north country, that is to say Lapland, 
and that he is overtaken by a troop of unreclaimed 


| dogs, in other words wolves, we think he would 


find himself in a much more painful predicament, 
and would feel but slightly consoled by his own 
philosophical reflection, that he was in the presence 
of creatures ‘‘ which had been endowed by the 
Creator with that peculiar instinct of atlaching 
themselves to man, defending his person, and guard- 
ing his property."’ Being well read in natural his- 
tory, he would more likely bring to remembrance, 
and not without considerable trepidation, the ac- 
counts published many years ago in the Monileur, 
hew, during the last campaign of the French army 
in the territory of Vienna, not only were the out- 
posts frequently molested, but the videttes actually 


_ carried off, in consequence of these ferocious beasts 


attaching themselves to man somewhat too closely ; 
and how, on one occasion, when a poor sentincl 
was sought to be relieved from his appointed poss, 
there was nothing to be found there save a dead 
wolf, very gaunt and grim, and an exceedingly 
sinall portion of a pair of inexpressibles. 

We believe that neither the great French natu- 
ralist, nor any other naturalist, great or small, de- 
nies the providential implanting of a peculiar instinct 
in all animals which have been domesticated—an 
instinct capable, under the combined influence of 
fear and affection, of being strengthened in certain 
directions and weakened in others; but still the sub- 
jugation itself is the actual work of man, and is, in 
truth, a great achievement. A dog desires to lick 
your hand, and a wolf your blood; and there is 
such a decided difference in the nature of the two 


_ intentions, that it should be kept carefully in mind 


by all sensible men, women, and children. We 
know not whether we can even concede to Mr. 
Swainson his assertion that there is only a limited 
number of animals to whom has been given * an 
innate propensity to live by free choice near the 
haunts of man, or to submit themselves cheerfully 
and willingly to his domestication.”’ We believe 
that innumerable tribes, excluded by Mr. Swain- 
son’s category, are just as capable of domestication 
as the others, were they worth the trouble; but 
there are many useless animals in the world, (view- 
ing them, that is, only in their economical relations 
to ourselves,) and these it would assuredly be a 
waste of labor to reclaim from their natural state, 
which is that of well-founded fear for the lord of 
creation. Besides, it is not the most valuable of 
our domesticated animals, which, in the wild state, 
live by choice in the vicinity of human habitations, 
or submit themselves most cheerfully to man’s 
dominion. Neither is it the nature, considered b 

itself alone, of any creature’s attributes, whic 

determines its being reduced to the domestic state. 
The social condition of man himself, and his own 
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advancement in civilization and domestic life, must 
be likewise taken to account. Ask the North 
American Indian, as he wanders though leafless 
woods, or over sterile plains, or across the snowy 
surface of frost-bound lakes, or crackling rivers, 
whether the rein-deer, which he may be then track- 
ing in cold and hunger, is capable, like the dog, of 
domestication. His reply would be, that you might 
as soon seek to domesticate the grizzly bear or 
prong-horned antelope. Put the same question to 
the nomadian of the north of Europe, the forlorn 
Laplander, and he will tell you (in still greater 
atnazement at your ignorance) that for every do- 
mestic purpose there is no such animal on all the 
earth. It is, therefore, the wildness of man rather 
than the stubbornness of beast which so frequently 
interferes with the progress of domestication. 
** For every kind of beasts, and of birds, and of 
serpents, and of things in the sea, is tamed, and 
hath been tamed of mankind: but the tongue can 
no man tame.”’ James iii. 7. And this last state- 
ment, from a source which none can gainsay, no 
doubt accounts for the fact that one naturalist should 
abuse another without sufficient reason.* 

Mr. Swainson states his surprise (in Joc. cit.) 
that any one should countenance the assertion of 
those sceptical writers who “term this wonderful 
instinct the work of man.’ In this we conceive 
lies his misconception of the whole matter. He 
seems to think that the writers whom he criticises 
assert that man has formed the peculiar instinets of 
certain species; whereas these writers, whether 


right or wrong, merely maintain that the human | 


race has taken advantage of such instincts, and by 
control and cultivation has turned them to its own 
advantage. What is the natural portion of instinct 
in the procedure of the pointer dog? Surely this, 
that when it has scented the game it stands still for 
a time warily, and then advances with greater cau- 


* We shall not take upon us to question Mr. Swainson’s 
scholarship, or doubt his clear comprehension of the pas- 
sages he reprehends. But in his own discourse on the 


“Classification of Quadrupeds,” p. 15, where he takes | 
occasion to state the characters which distinguish animals | 


and plants, we find the following passage :—* Vegetables 


derive their nutriment from the sun, and from the circum- | 


fluent atmosphere, tn the form of water, which is a com- 
bination of oxygen and hydrogen; of air containing oxy- 


gen and azote ; and of carbonic acid, composed of oxygen | 
and carbon.” Now, the meaning of this is by no means | 


clear, or rather it is very clear that it has no meaning at 


all. Asa general reference is made to one of Cuvier’s | 


works as the source of this extraordinary piece of physi- 
ology, we glanced over the Introduction to the “ Régne 


Animal,” and soon found as follows:—“Le sol et Iat- | 


mosphere présentent aux végétaux pour Jeur nutrition de 


Peau, qui se compose d’oxygéne et d’hydrogéne, de lair | 


qui contient de l’oxygéne et de l’azote ; et de l’acide car- 
bonique qui est une combinaison d’oxygéne et de car- 
bone.” p. 20. Now, we are ready to maintain, that al- 
though so/, during fine weather, is very fair Latin for sun, 


it is certainly not French for anything half so lustrous, | 


but, in the latter language, means simply soil, or “ mother 
earth,” and not the god of day. The passage, of course, 
signifies that earth and atmosphere furnish food for veg- 
etation hy means ef water, which is composed of oxygen 
and hydrogen—of air, which contains oxygen and azote 
—and of carbonic acid, which is a combination of oxygen 
and carbon. We observe, that in a concluding note, (p. 
16,) Mr. Swainson states, “ As it might be thought bx 
jectionable, in a popular work of this nature, to quote 
foreign authors in their own language, we have, upon this 
and other occasions, cited Mr. Griffith’s translation of 
the Régne Animal, rather than the original.” Mr. S. 
might, surely, with no loss of popularity. bave given us 
a correct translation of his own, without quoting either a 
foreign language or an unintelligible version by another 
person ; and this would have been a proper and praise- 
worthy way of using books without alesis them. 


tion, that it may eventually spring upon and secure 
it for itself. hat is the acquired or artificial por- 
tion? That steady, sedate, and “ self-denying or- 
dinance,’’ which directs it to indicate the existence 
and position of the game, or, if encouraged, cau- 
tiously to lead towards it, that it may be slaughtered 
by and for its master. The former delay is a mere 
piece of instinctive prudence, that the quadruped 
may spring at last upon its prey with more unerring 
aim—the latter is a conventional indication to the 
biped who carries the gun, that it is now his busi- 
ness to conclude the work. This conversion, under 
man’s guidance, of a momentary pause to a full 
stop, has been typographically compared to the 
changing of a semicolon to a point. 

We believe it was Buffon who first broached the 
notion that the shepherd’s dog is that which ap- 
proaches nearest to the primitive race, since in all 
countries inhabited by savages, or men half-civilized, 
the dogs resemble this breed more than any other. 

‘* Tf we also consider,’’ he observes, ‘‘ that this 
dog, notwithstanding his ugliness, and his wild and 
melancholy look, is still superior in instinct to all 
others—that he has a decided character, in which 
education has no share—that he is the only kind 
born as it were already trained—that, guided by 
natural powers alone, he applies himself to the care 
of our flocks, which he executes with singular fidel- 
| ity—that he conducts them with an admirable intel- 
| ligence which has not been communicated to him— 
| that his talents astonish at the same time that they 
| give repose to his master, while it requires muc 
time and trouble to instruct other dogs for the pur- 
| poses to which they are destined ; if we reflect on 
‘these facts, we shall be confirmed in the opinion, 

that the shepherd’s dog is the true dog of nature— 
| the dog that has been bestowed upon us on account 
of his greatest utility; that he bears the greatest 
| relationship to the general order of animated beings, 
which have mutual need of each other’s assistance ; 





| that he is, in short, the one we ought to look upon 


/as the stock and model of the whole species.’’* 


We admire shepherds, and shepherd’s dogs, and 
sheep, and take great delight in the ‘‘ pastoral mel- 
}ancholy’’ of lonesome, treeless. valleys, whether 
green or gray, (alternate stony streams, the beds of 
| winter torrents, and verdurous sloping sweeps of 
brighter pasture,) resounding with the varied bleat- 
ing of the woolly people; but as we know that 
there are many countries without either sheep or 
shepherds, yet abounding in dogs of so wild and 
uncultivated a nature, that they would far rather 
worry mutton on their own account, than watch it 
/ on account of others, we cannot admit the foregoing 
explanation to be true. The fact is, that so long 
as we seek with Buffon for the origin of a// domes- 
tic dogs in a single source, we shal! seek in vain. 
Their widely diversified nature and attributes can- 
not be explained or accounted for by the influence 
of climate, and the modifying effects of domestica- 
tion—however various and important these may be 
—acting on the descendants of only one original 
species. 

Pallas, a German naturalist, long settled in Rus- 
sia, was among the first to give currency to the 
opinion, that the dog, viewed in its generality, ought 
to be regarded in a great measure as an adventitious 
animal, that is to say, as a creature produced by 
the diversified, and, in some cases, fortuitous alli- 
ance of several natural species. This idea is now 
a prevailing one, and we certainly give to it our 





* Histoire des Quadrupédes, t. i., p. 204. 
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own assent. An excellent English naturalist, Mr. | 
Bell, (in his recent ‘* History of British Quadru- 

peds,’’) adheres to the older notion, that the wolf is| 
the original stock from which all our domesticated | 
dogs have been derived. ‘There are many wolves | 
ia this world, and several very savage ones in Amer- | 


19 


noble and gigantic stag-hound, to the useful terrier, 
and degraded pug-dog, have all sprung originally 
from one and the same blood-thirsty savage’ We 
ean searcely conceive the possibility, and in no way 
see the necessity of such a parentage. 

That the wolf and dog breed freely together had, 


ica, and on an enlarged view of the subject it might | however, been long ascertained from experiments 


be difficult to choose impartially among them, 
although the dogs of the western regions may be 
thought entitled to claim descent from their own 
wolves, to the same extent as ours may from those 
of Europe. Now, as the wild species of the Old 
and New World are deemed distinct by the major- 
ity of naturalists, and as each of those great divi- 
sions of the globe gives us more than a single wolf, 
we start in this way with a somewhat complex 
paternity from the beginning. _ 

There are many wild dogs, strictly so called, of 
very different character and conduct, in various 
countries, but none of them, even after centuries of 
freedom, (supposing that they are only emancipated 
varieties,) have reverted to the wolfish state. The 
true pariah dog of India is well known, as a wild 
species, to be an inhabitant of woody districts, re- 
mote from man, among the lower ranges of the 
Himalaya mountains, where the wolf is likewise 
known, but with which it does not intermingle in 
the natural state. If the dhole of India, the buansa 
of Nepaul, the dingho of New Holland, and the 
aguaras or wild dogs of South America, were 
neither more nor less than wolves, what prevents 
their assuming the aspect of their progenitors, see- 
ing that they pass their lives in a state of entire 
freedom from all control, and unsubjected to the 
modifying influences of artificial life’ Although 
many wild dogs, commonly so called, may have 
sprung from the alienated descendants of domesti- 
cated kinds, there is no doubt of the existence of 
species, wild ad origine, and more nearly allied to 
several of our subjugated kinds, than is the wolf 
itself. At the same time, the latter is in one sense 
i wild dog, and is certainly entitled in that charae- 
ter to be regarded as the stock of more than one 
domestic breed, at least of the northern parts of 
Europe and America. But when, after 
and extended survey of canine species and varieties, 
we find not only a diversity both of wild and tame 
species, but a diversity in which the nature and attri- 
butes of the domesticated breeds of certain coun- 
tries in a great measure correspond with the nature 
and attributes of the unreclaimed animals of those 
same countries, we are led to consider whether such 
facts cannot be accounted for rather by a connection 
in blood, than a mere coincidence. If, for example, 
Pallas and Guldenstaedt have shown that the dogs 
of the Kalmucks scarcely differ in anything from 
the jackal, why should we go to the wolf, although 
it should exist within the natural range of these 
Northern Asiaties? Still more, if Professor Kret- 
schmer (in Riippel’s Ad/as) in describing the Frank- 
fort Museum, shows that another jackal (Canis 
amthus) is the type of one of the dogs of ancient 
Egypt, and proves not alone from the correspon- 
dence of antique figures, both in painting and sculp- 
ture, but by the comparison of a skull from the cat- 
acombs of Lycopolis, that these creatures so resem- 
ble each other as to be almost identical—why should 


we refer so exclusively to the muscular wolf as the | 


progenitor of such comparatively feeble forms’ Or 
is it likely, from what we know of other animals, 
and the limits of variation which nature has assigned 
even to the most variable species, that the whole 
of our infinitely diversified tribes of dogs, from the 


a careful | 


made in a‘state of confinement, (we can searcel 
call it domestication,) and that they freely see 
jeach other’s society, as belonging to the same kind, 
‘has been still more explicitly proved in later years, 
when at least one of the animals was in a condition 
of total wildness. During Sir Edward Parry’s first 
voyage (see Supplement to the Appendix) frequent 
‘instances were observed of more than one dog be- 
‘longing to the officers being enticed away by she 
|wolves. “In December and January, which are 
the months in which wolves are in season, a female 
paid almost daily visits to the neighborhood of the 
ships, and remained till she was joined by a setter 
dog belonging to one of the officers. They were 
usually together for two or three hours; and as 
ithey did not go far away unless an endeavor was 
made to approach them, repeated and decided evi- 
dence was obtained of the purpose for which they 
| were thus associated. Asthey became more famil- 
jiar, the absences of the dog were of longer continu- 
ance, until, at length, he did not return, having 
probably fallen a sacrifice in an encounter with a 
‘male wolf. The female, however, continued to 
| visit the ships as before, and enticed a second dog 
‘in the same manner, which, after several meetings, 
|returned so severely bitten as to be disabled for 
| many days.”’ 
| The Esquimaux dogs bear a strong resemblance 
| to the northern wolves, and we do not see how they 
could have sprung from any other source. ‘** With- 
out entering,’’ says Sir John Richardson, “at all 
into the question of the origin of the domestic dog, 
|l may state that the resemblance between the 
; wolves and dogs of those Indian nations who still 
| preserve their ancient mode of life, continues to be 
very remarkable, and it is nowhere more so than at 
|the very northern extremity of the continent, the 
Esquimaux dogs being not only extremely like the 
| gray wolves of the arctic cirele, in form and color, 
| but also nearly equalling them in size.”** So great 
|indeed was the resemblance between these North 
| American wolves and the sledge-dogs of the natives, 
that our arctic voyagers frequently mistook a band 
of the former for the domestic troop of an Indian 
party. The ery of each is precisely the same. 
‘*‘Ils hurlent plustost qu’i!s n’abayent,”’ says Sa- 
gard Theodat, in the old French account of Canada, 
(1636,) and we may here observe, that the barking 
of dogs seems a refinement in their language, ac- 
quired in consequence of domestication. The dogs 
of all savages and solitary tribes are remarkable for 
\their taciturnity, although they speedily begin to 
| bark when earried into more thickly peopled coun- 
tries. The black wolf-dog of the Florida Indians 
'is deseribed by Mr. Bartram as differing in nothing 
‘from the wild wolves of the country, except that he 
possessed the power of barking. A black wolf-dog, 
‘sent from Canada to the late Earl of Durham, 
seemed to combine the characters of the wolf and 
the original Newfoundland dog. ; 

The Hare Indian dog is a small domestic kind, 
‘used chiefly by the Hare Indians, and other tribes 
‘who frequent the borders of the Great Bear lake, 
jand the banks of the Mackenzie river. Sir John 


| * Fauna Boreali-Americana, p. 75. 
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Richardson states its resemblance to a wild species 
called the prairie wolf (Cenis datrans of Say) to 
be so great, that on comparing live specimens to- 
gether he could detect no difference in form (the 
cranium is somewhat less in the domesticated kind) 
nor in the texture of the fur, nor the arrangement 
of the patches of color. It seems to bear the same 
relation to the prairie wolf that the Esquimaux 
dog does to the more gigantic gray species. It is 
very playful and affectionate, easily attached by 
kindness, but has an insuperable dislike to confine- 
ment. 

‘ A young puppy,” sxys the traveller last named, 
eS which I purchased from the Hare Indians, became 
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greatly attached to me, and when about seven) 
months old, ran on the snow by the side of my | 
sledge for nine hundred miles, without suffering | 
from fatigue. During this march it frequently of 
its own accord carried a small twig, or one of my 
mittens for a mile or two; but although very gentle 
in its manners, it showed little aptitude in learning 
any of the arts which the Newfoundland dogs so 
speedily acquire, of fetching and carrying when 
ordered. This dog was killed and eaten by an 
Indian on the Sackatchewan, who pretended that | 
he mistook it for a fox.’’* 

The still more important fact (as bearing on at 
Jeast one branch of the genealogy of the canine 
race) mentioned by Captain Back, may be kept in 
mind, that the offspring of the wolf and dog are 
themselves prolific, and ‘* are prized by the voyagers 
as beasts of draught, being stronger than the Ye 
nary dogs.’*¢ ‘TI have seen,’’ says Pallas, ‘ 





Moscow, about twenty spurious animals from dogs 
They are for the most part | 


and black wolves. 
like wolves, except that some carry their tails higher, | 
and have a kind of coarse barking. They multiply | 
among themselves, and some of the whelps are 
grayish rusty, or even of the whitish hue of the 
arctic wolves."*{ The variation of color of the 
wolf in the wild state, is worthy of remark. The | 
most frequent among the Pyrenees is entirely black. | 
It is called Jobo in Spain, and is so like a huge fero- | 
cious dog, that many regard it as a hybrid or mixed | 
breed. Lewis and Clark inform us that the wolves 
of the Missouri are of every shade, from a gray or| 
blackish brown to a cream-colored white. In| 
Canada, and further north, they are often seen 
entirely white. In the fur countries, they are | 
sometimes noticed with black patches, that is, pied, | 


at | morning, and again about midnight. 
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character in India, beyond the Crishna, and there 
are corresponding or representative kinds in South 
America, and even in New Holland, but the wolf 
itself is wanting beyond the line, and, in truth, is 
not required. 

It is well known that both wild and tame dogs 
are indigenous to South America, although wolves, 

roperly so called, do not occur there. The native 
anguages designate the former kinds by names 
which are not found in European tongues. To this 
day the word auri, mentioned by Herera more than 
300 years ago, occurs in the Maypure language. 

The largest wild animal of the canine race 
in South America, is the maned aguara—Canis 
jubatus. tis not found to the north of the equa- 
tor, but occurs chiefly in the swampy and more 
open regions of Paraguay, and the bushy plains 
of Campos Geraes. Its habits are solitary. 11 
swims with great facility, and hunts by scent, feed- 
ing on small game, aquatic animals, &c. 

* The aguara guazu,”’ for such is its native 
name, ‘‘ is not a dangerous animal, being much less 
daring Pa the wolves of the north; it is harmless 
to cattle, and the opinion commonly held in Para- 
guay, that beef cannot be digested by its stomach, 
was in some measure verified by Dr. Parlet, who 
found by experiments made upon a captive animal, 
that it rejected the raw flesh after deglutition, and 
only retained it when boiled. Kind treatment to 
this individual did not produce confidence or famill- 
arity even with dogs. Its sight was not strong in 
the glare of day; it retired to rest at ten in the 
In the dark 
the eyes sometimes shone like those of a true wolf. 
| When let loose the animal refused to acknowledge 
command, and would avoid being taken till driven 
into a corner, where it lay couched until grasped by 
the hand, without offering further resistance. The 
aguara guazu, though not hunted, is exceedingly 
| distrustful, and having an excellent scent and acute 
hearing, is always enabled to keep at a distance 
from man; and though often seen, is but seldom 
within reach of the gun. The female litters in the 
month of August, having three or four whelps. _ Its 
voice consists in a loud and repeated drawling 
ery, sounding like a-gou-a-a-8, which is heard to a 
considerable distance.’** 

We may here state the well-established fact, that 
canine animals do not bark at all in the natural 
state. They only howl. Barking is a habit, we 


but associated with those of the ordinary gray color; | shall not say whether good or bad—it probably has 
and Sir John Richardson, on one oceasion, observed | both advantages and drawbacks—acquired under 
five young wolves, apparently belonging to the same | artificial cirenmstances, and by no means natural. 
litter, (they were leaping and tumbling over each | Even domestic dogs run wild, speedily cease to 
other as if in play,) of which one was pied, another | bark, and take rather to a sharp ‘prolonged howling, 
entirely black—the rest gray. Now, this natural | while, vice versa, the silent species of barbarous or 
range of color is a circumstance of considerable im-| semi-civ ilized nations, ere long acquire the bark of 
portance in respect to our present inquiry, in as far | our domesticated kinds, and like many other crea- 
as the tendency to become white at one extremity | tures of a higher class, become so conceited of their 
of the series, and black at the other, combined with | new attainment, as not seldom to give tongue most 
the central or representative hue, which is brown, | vociferously when they ought to hold their peace. 
may be said to supply the three great-elementary! The unreclaimed animal above referred to, has 
colors of all the races of domestic dogs. We have} been called the aguara wolf, although its head is 
not the slightest doubt that the wolf is the progeni- | somewhat smaller than the head of that animal. 
tor of many of our northern kinds. and its legs are proportionally longer. It is nearly 
But in regard to many of the southern sorts, the | four feet and a half in length, and stands about 
case is different. We believe it to be the opinion | twenty-six inches high. But there are other wild 
of the best instructed naturalists, that the wolf | species in South America, called aguara dogs, 





(Canis lupus) does not occur at all to the south of 
the equator. There are wild dogs of a wolfish 


* Loc. cit. p. 80. 
+ Back’s Narrative, Appendix, p. 492 
t Letter to Pennant, in Arctic Zoology, vol. i., p. 42. 


from their still greater resemblance to the old do- 
mesticated kinds of that continent. The latter 
were no doubt originally derived from the former, 


*Colonel Hamilton Smith in Naturalist’s Library, 
Mammalia, vol. ix., p. 243. 
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although for a long period the native Indians have | hand, and in the other a knife ready to stick them. 
encouraged the increase of the European breed, | As far as I am aware, there is no other instance in 
which they name perro from the Spanish term. | any part of the world, of so small a mass of broken 
These nations universally admit the descent of their | land, distant from a continent, possessing so large 
own breed from the wild species of the woods. | an aboriginal quadruped peculiar to itself. Their 
But within the last thirty or forty years, the indig- | numbers have rapidly decreased ; they are already 
enous domesticated dogs have been almost entire- | banished from that half of the island which lies to 
ly superseded by the European kinds, which, as the eastward of the neck of land between St. Sal- 


hunting dogs, are capable of enduring much more 
fatigue. 





vador Bay and Berkley Sound. 
few years after these islands shall have become 


Within a very 


It would appear that in the southern parts of | regularly settled, in all probability this creature will 
South America, there are not now any dogs in a| be classed with the Dodo, as an animal which has 


truly wild state, and that such as live with the na- 
tives are rather scarce than numerous. Captain 
Fitzroy describes the dog of Patagonia as being 


perished from the face of the earth.’’* 


Of the eastern or southern dogs of the Old 
World, several varieties are assuredly derived from 


equal in size to a large fox-hound, and bearing a | jackals, or from certain animals commonly classed 
general resemblance to the lurcher and shepherd’s | with these, such as the Thoan group, which in- 
dog, but with an unprepossessing and very wolfish | cludes the deeb, or wild dog of Egypt, (Canis an- 


aspect. 
bat growl and bark when in the act of attacking or | 
being attacked. ‘Those of Terra del Fuego are | 
much smaller, resembling terriers, or a mixture of | 
the fox, shepherd’s dog, and terrier. They guard | 
the dwellings of the natives, and bark furiously on 
the approach of strangers. They are also em- 
ployed in hunting otters, and in catching wounded 
or sleeping birds. As they are scarcely ever fed, 
they supply themselves at low water by dexterous- 
ly detaching limpets from the rocks, or crunching | 
mussels. During periods of famine, so valuable 
are dogs in some of the far parts of South Amert- 
ca, that, according to Captain Fitzroy, ** it is well 
ascertained that the oldest women ef the tribe are 
sacrificed to the cannibal appetites of their country- 
men, rather than destroy a single dog. ‘ Dogs,’ 
say they, ‘ catch otters; old women are good for 
nothing.’*’ We have known many excellent, and 
by no means useless, old women. 

The absence of wild dogs from the most southern 
countries of South America, is rendered more re- | 
markable by the well-known fact, that a truly wild 
species, nearly allied to the aguara dog, though | 
distinct from it, occurs in the Falkland Islands. It | 
is the only native quadruped of that group,* (if we | 
except possibly a field mouse,) and is known to | 
naturalists under the name of Canis antarcticus. | 
Mr. Darwin believes it to be quite peculiar to that 
archipelago, although not confined to the western 
island, as some.have supposed. All the seal-hunt- 
ers, Guachos, and Indians, who have visited these 
islands, maintain that no such creature is found in 
any part of South America. Molina, indeed, sup- 
posed that it was identical with the cu/peu of the main- 
land; but that is assuredly a different species, the 
Canis Magellanicus, brought to this country some 
years ago by Captain King, from the straits from 
whence it takes its name, and common in Chili. 
These Falkland wolves, or wild dogs, were de- 
scribed by Commodore Byron, who noted their 
tameness and prying disposition—attributes which 
the sailors, mistaking for fierceness, avoided by | 
taking sudden refuge in the water. To this day | 
their manners remain the same. 

“They have been observed,” says Mr. Darwin, 
** to enter a tent, and actually pull some meat from 
beneath the head of a sleeping seaman. The 
Guachos, also, have frequently in the evening 
killed them, by holding out a piece of meat in one 








* The horses, horned cattle, hogs, and rabbits, though 
how numerous, have all been originally imported from 
other countries. 





They hunt by sight, do not give tongue, | thus,) the thous of Nubia, the zendee of the Hot- 


tentots, the tu/ki of the Persians, and the great 
jackal, or wild dog of Natolia—thous acmon. 
All these more or less resemble wolves on a small 
scale, being intermediate in size between them and 
the true jackals. ‘They do not burrow like the 
latter, are not gregarious, consequently do not howl 
in concert as the jackals do, and have little or no 
offensive odor. Many eastern domesticated dogs 
bear a close resemblance to one or other of these 
species. Professor Kretschmer is of opinion that 
the Egyptians obtained their domestic breed from 
the deeb; and Colonel Hamilton Smith suspects 
that the greyhound of the desert was originally de- 
rived from a species very nearly allied, if not actu- 
ally belonging, to the same section. 

‘If,’ says the last named author, “ domestic 
dogs were merely wolves modified by the influence 
of man’s wants, surely the curs of Mohammedan 
states, refused domestic care. left to roam after 
their own free will, and only tolerated in Asiatic 
cities in the capacity of scavengers, would long 
since have resumed some of the characters of the 
wolf; there has unquestionably been sufficient 
time for that purpose, since we find allusion made 
to these animals in the laws of Moses; they were 
then already considered unclean, for all cattle wor- 
ried, injured, or not killed as the law prescribed, 
were ordered to be flung to them.’ *} 

It is well known that the streets and suburbs of 
eastern towns are still greatly infested by these 
animals, to which reference was no doubt made by 


| King David, when he prays to be delivered from 


his enemies. ‘They return at evening; they 
make a noise like a dog, and go round about the 
city.”’ Ps. liv. 6. Their savage nature is fur- 
ther illustrated by the fate of Jezebel ; and a race 
of wild dogs is reported to have particularly infest- 
ed the banks of the Kishon, and the district of Jez- 
reel f 

Even in recent times, a very dangerous canine 
animal is said to follow the caravans from Bassora 
to Aleppo. It is called sheeh by the Arabs, and 
all who are bitten by it are believed to die of the 
wound. Dr. Russell endeavors to explain this 
fatal result by supposing the creature to be in a 
state of madness, that is, laboring under hydropho- 
bia: but he forgets that these wild animals are gre- 
garious, several travelling together, which mad dogs 
never do. It has indeed been questioned whether 
hydrophobia exists at all in Western Asia. Colo 


* Journal of ne, p 194. 
+ Naturalist’s Library, Mammalia, vol. ix., p. 97. 
t Encye. of Biblical Literature, 1., 570. 
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nel Hamilton Smith states it to be unknown there | 


among the cur dogs of the cities.* id 


It is, however, by no means unlikely that the | 
larger, fiercer, and more powerful dogs of the east 
may have had some cross of the true wolf, because, 
although the latter animal is not now found in| 
Judea, it is well known in Asia Minor, and the 
gorges of Cilicia. The Syrian wolf, at least of 
modern times, is a jackal. The geographical dis- 
tribution of animals, we need scarcely here notice, | 
has been greatly changed in consequence of the al- 
ierations on the condition of the earth’s surface, 
produced by man himself. Hence, not only the! 
wolf, but the beaver and the bear have ceased to he 
numbered among the inhabitants of Britain, and the | 
zeeb of Hebrew and Arabian writers, the ravening | 
wolf of our translations of the Sacred Scriptures, 
does not now occur in the countries of Palestine. | 

The genuine jackals are somewhat less in size | 
than those above referred to, and differ likewise in| 
their distribution, being not only found like the | 
others in Africa and Western Asia, but also in the! 
east of Europe and Southern India. They form! 
burrows in the earth, assemble together in numer-! 
ous troops, and have an offensive odor. They) 
how] almost incessantly, and their melancholy ery, | 
which commences at sunset, and seldom ceases till | 
the morning, is a well-known nuisance in eastern | 
lands. They follow the footsteps of the greater! 
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place in the genealogical tree of our domestic 


ogs. 

** They associate readily with dogs, and hybrid 
offspring is not uncommon; nor is there a doubt 
that these mules are again prolific. The domestic 
eur-dogs of all the nations where the jackal is 
found, bear evidence of at least a greater intermix- 
ture of their blood in the native races. The fact 
is strikingly exemplified in the greater number of 
the cur pariahs of India, and the home breeds of 
Turkish Asia, as well as of the negroes and the in- 
habitants of the great islands of the Indian Seas. 
M. Jeannon Naviez, mayor of Coire, is or was 
lately in possession of a hybrid dog, produced by a 
cross of the smaller wolf dog (Pomeranian) and 
jackal. It was of small size, but so quarrelsome 
and fierce that all other dogs were afraid to asso- 
ciate with it. Voracious in the extreme—duck. 
lings, chickens, all that came within reach, it de- 
voured ; and of such activity, that it sprung upon 
walls, and bounded along them with the security of 
acat. It was very affectionate to the owner; but 
not a good watcher—seldom barking, and very fond 
of digging in the ground.’’* 

But besides the jackals, there is another important 
group of wild canine animals, known by the genera! 
name of ‘*red dogs,’’ which are extensively spread 
over many regions of the Old World, and are repre- 
sented in the New by the aguara wolf already men- 


feline animals, such as the lion and tiger, for the | tioned, and in Australia by the dinghoof New South 
sake, as some suppose, of securing the remnants of | Wales. In Asia they may be traced from the 
their prey; but assuredly, so far from providing for! southern slopes of the Himalaya mountains as far 
the king of beasts, it is believed that they often do| south as Ceylon, and from the shores of the Medi- 
all in their power to circumvent and disappoint! terranean eastwards into the Chinese dominions. 
him. In regard at least to the tiger, it is well) They usually want the second tubercular tooth of 


known in India, that while on ordinary oecasions| the lower jaw—are rather long-bodied, with the 


the nocturnal ery of a jackal is responded to by al]| eyes somewhat oblique, and the soles of the feet 
his companions around, till the leafy woods become | hairy. They are believed not to burrow, and lead 
as the howling wilderness, there is a peculiar] a retired life in the jungles. Their natural ery re- 
note of warning uttered by one of these creatures | sembles a kind of barking ; and they hunt both by 
on the approach of the feline monster, which sinks! night and day, in small packs. Although fearful 
the voices of all the others into the profoundest/ of the human race, they attack all other creatures 
silence. | courageously, even the savage and more powerful 

These lesser jackals (there are several species) | kinds, such as the wild boar and the buffalo, and are 
also enter into cities after dark fur the purpose of | said, by acting in codperation, to brave the strength 
preying upon offal, or whatever else they can ob- | and ferocity of the tiger. ‘They seem, indeed, to 
tain. They devour carrion, whether exposed or| bear as inherent a hatred towards all the larger 
subterranean ; that is to say, they will exercise their | feline animals as so many of the dogs of Europe do 
activity in digging into sepulchres, if these have not | to our domesticated eats ; and they are described 
been properly protected. But during the fruit| as being incessantly on the watch to destroy their 





season they skulk about the vineyards, and grow 
fat on grapes. Although the offensive smell of 
the genuine jackals renders them unpleasant in- 
mates in a family, they are by no means difficult to 
tame. We knew one which went about the house | 
like a lank, long-legged terrier, and showed his dif- | 
ference of disposition chiefly in an uncurable habit of 
gnawing the legs and arms of handsome mahogany 
chairs, to the great destruction of French varnish, 
and every other kind of polish. There is no doubt 
that these animals are also entitled to an important 


* Naturalist’s Library, Mammalia, vol. ix., p. 175. 
Although other species, when bitten, may be infected by 
this rabies, it seems to or.ginate solely in animals of the 
dog kind, or those nearly allied. In India, hyenas, 
wolves, jackals and foxes are subject to it, as well as 
domesticated d When it attacks wild animals, it 
seems to deprive them of all fear of man The European 
wolf, in a state of madness, instead of avoiding, rather 
seeks out the human race as his victims; and in France 
even foxes, under that strange and mysterious influence, 
have run into and been killed in the midst of crowds as- 
sembled in a market-place, | 





cubs. The union of concert and courage which 
they display in their encounters with the adults, is 
assigned by Indian sportmen as the chief cause of 
the alarm which a tiger exhibits at the sight of a 
dog, even of a domestic spaniel. 

To the group of red dogs belongs that peculiar 
and highly interesting species discovered in the Ne- 
paul country, by Mr. adetens and described by 
him under the title of Canis primevus. Its native 
name is buansa. This kind hunts both by day and 
night, assembled in small packs of from six to ten 
individuals, and follows its game more by scent 
than sight, as may be inferred from the nature of 
the localities which it inhabits, and wears it out by 
continuous perseverance. Although irreclaimable 
in the adult state, its puppies, when captured early 
and shown a good example by being reared along 
with our domesticated kinds, are both gentle and 
sagacious. ‘The species inhabits wooded and rocky 
mountain ranges between the Sutledj and Brahma- 


* Naturalist’s Library, Mammalia.—Vol. ix., p. 212. 
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pootra, and, under certain modifications, seems to| only the emancipated or bewildered descendants of 
extend far southward to the Ghauts, the Nielgher- | the latter. 
ries, and the coast of Coromandel. Mr. Hodgson ‘* In the present case, however, the wild pariah 
was long resident in Nepaul, and was, we believe, | is found in numerous packs, not only in the jungles 
the first to give us a distinct account of the buansa. | of India proper, but also in the lower ranges of the 
He maintains it to be the original source of all do-| Himalaya mountains, and is possessed of all the 
mesticated dogs throughout the world, and hence | characteristics of primeval independence, without 
his Adamic-looking designation of Canis primevus. | having assumed the similitude of wolves or jackals, 
Having all the habits of the hound, it may naturally | which systematists seem to think must be the result 
be presumed, amongst hunting nations, to have been | of returning from slavery to freedom. There is 
ony reclaimed, and easily educated for the chase— | nowhere any notice taken that they burrow, appa- 
a pleasant pastime, and may no doubt in this way rently resembling in this respect the rest of the 
have originated the hunting races of different and | present group; they associate in large numbers, 
very distant tribes. But as Mr. Low has observed, | and thereby approximate jackals ; but their voice is 
‘there is nothing in the characters of this, more | totally different. In form, the wild pariah is more 
than in those of any other given species, that can | bulky than the last mentioned species, but low in 
enable us to conclude that it can have produced all | the legs, and assuming the figure of a turnspit; and 
the dogs of the world. ‘There is no more resem- | the tail, of a middling length, without much flexibili- 
blance between this mountain hound of Nepaul, and | ty, is more bushy at the end than at the base; the 
the sledge-dog of Greenland, than between the grey-| ears are erect, pointed, and turned forward; the 
hound of Persia, and the terrier of England.’’* | eyes hazle; the density of fur varies according to 
We may here briefly mention, that the wild dog | latitude, and the rufous color of the whole body is 
called kolsun, described by Col. Sykes, the dhole | darker in the north than in the south, where there 
(so called) discovered by Mr. Wooler among the | is a silvery tinge, instead of one of black, upon the 
Mahablishwar hills, and the quihee, as indentified | upper parts. They are said to have five claws 
by Dr. Spry, are all referable to the buansa race. _| upon all the feet, but whether there be a molar less in 
The wild dog of Beloochistan is both shy and | the lower jaw is not known. This species is in 
ferocious, and keeps aloof from all human habita-| general so similar to the domestic, that if it were 
tions. It is referred to by Colone] Hamilton Smith, | not ascertained that they existed in great numbers 
as being one of the two species of wild canines in the wildest forests at the base of the Himalayas, 
which occur in the woody mountains of southeast- | all possessing uniform colors, they would be con- 
ern Persia, and probably extend along the lofty sidered, in the lower provinces, as of the domestic 
lands west of the Indus into Cabul. It hunts in | breed, and are often mistaken for them when they 
packs of twenty or thirty, and when thus congre-| follow armies. ‘The domestic pariahs, however, 
gated will attack a bullock or a buffalo, and tear it} are less timid, generally more mixed with other 





in pieces in a few moments. | races of dogs, more mangy about the skin, and va- 
Allied to these are the dogs called dholes in In- | riously colored in the fur.”"* 
dia, so named from an ancient Asiatic root, signify- The domesticated pariahs of India are, indeed, a 


ing recklessness. ‘The true dhole ( Chryseus scylaxr | very mingled race, sometimes only half reclaimed, 
of Hamilton Smith) is described as intermediate in | and frequently exhibit in their outer aspect the most 
size between the wolf and the jackal, slightly made, | unequivocal signs of degradation. Though noisy 
of a hight bay color, with a sharp face, and fierce | and cowardly, they are not without a certain degree 
keen eyes. A form it approaches the greyhound ; | of sagacity, and are consequently trained by the 
the tail is straight, not bushy ; the ears wide, pointed, | Sheckarees to their own mode of sporting, and are 
open, and triangular; the skin is dark, with the | sometimes employed by the villagers in their hunts. 
nose, muzzle, back of the ears, and feet, of a sooty | Bishop Heber was forcibly struck by finding “ the 
hue. It is reported to hunt in large packs, and to same dog-like and amiable qualities in these neg- 
utter a cry, while on the scent, resembling that of | lected animals as in their more fortunate brethren 
3 fox-hound, intermingled with snarling yelps. Dr. | in Europe.”’ They are frequently in a condition of 
Daniel Johnston saw a pack attack a wild boar. | even greater neglect and wretchedness than those 
The dholes have been sometimes domesticated and | of the Levant; and Captain Williamson informs us 
employed in the chase. Captain Williamson ad- that alligators are kept in the ditches of some of the 
mits their fleetness, but says that they are not to be | Carnatic forts, and that all the pariah dogs found 
depended upon for coursing, being apt to give up| within the walls are thrown over as provision for 
during a severe run, or turn aside to goats or sheep. | those many-toothed monsters. 
They are, however, valuable in hog hunting. The} The pariahs, that is street dogs, of Egypt, 
true dhole, we understand, is a rare species, and | though also greatly degenerated by an uncertain 
seems to occur chiefly in the Rhamghany hills, and | sustenance, and frequent intermixture with curs of 
sometimes in the western Ghauts. The wild dog | low degree, still retain marks of pure and ancient 
of Ceylon ( Canis Ceylonicus of Shaw) is likewise a | blood, referable to the Akaba greyhound of the 
dhole. deserts, a large and savage race, much prized by 
The pariah dogs of India now demand a brief | the wandering Bedouins, who employ it in the chase 
notice. It has been long a vexed question whether | of the antelope, and as a guard upon their tents and 
these pariah races were a mongrel breed, descended | cattle. This species of gaze-hound greatly resem- 
from domesticated species of a higher class, or the | bles, in its general form and character, the repre- 
offspring of indigenous wild animals, themselves na- | sentations of canine animals on the ancient monu- 
tive tothe jungles. Naturalists (misled, it may be, | ments of Egypt. As all the wild species have the 
in this, as in other instances, by the brilliant, though | ears erect, and as so many of the domestic races 
not seldom foundationless, discourses of Buffon) | have these parts folded, or drooping, it has been 
have generally inferred as a fact, that where wild | inferred that this deflected character is the result of 
and domesticated races, nearly allied, were found | domestication. There are figures of greyhounds, 
to occur in the same country, the former were|and other dogs, almost invariably with the ears 


* Domesticated Animals, p. 649. * Naturalist’s Library, Mammalia.—Vol. ix., p. 184. 
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erect, on the Egyptian catacombs of the Theban 
kings, above three thousand years old, while the 
Greek sculptures of the age of Pericles, that is nearly 
a thousand years after the earliest pictures, only 
then began to exhibit a corresponding race with the 
organs of hearing half deflected. The ancient Per- 
sian sculptures of Takhti Boustan (of the Parthian 
era) represent no dogs with drooping ears. Col. 
Hamilton Smith points out the only very ancient 
eastern outline of a dog with completely pendulous 
ears, inan Egyptian hunting scene, published by 
Caillaud, and taken, it is beheved, from the cata- 
combs above referred to. In this instance, how- 
ever, it is not a greyhound, but a lyemer, (7ymme, 
a thong,) or dog led by a leash or slip rope, the ac- 
companying hunter bearing his bow in hand. He 
regards it as representing the Elymean dog, perhaps 
first introduced to Egypt by the shepherd kings, or 
brought home by Sesostris, after his expedition to 
the Oxus. It may be said generally that the ears 
of domestic dogs were originally u pright and pointed 
in all the races with long hair and a sharp muzzle ; 
half erect in those with similar heads, but short hair, 
and pendulous in the blunter-headed kinds. 

e may next notice, as in some measure allied 
both to the red dogs and dholes, a remarkable wild 
species of Australia, called the New Holland din- 
gho— Canis Australasia of recent writers. Some 
maintain that it is an imported species, and the very 
peculiar zoology of the great southern island where 
it now occurs does not discourage that idea. It is, 
perhaps, the only link among the larger quadrupeds 
which in any way connects the animal products of 
that country with those of other regions; and its 
anomalous character and conduct in its present lo- 
cality has been deemed an argument in favor of its 


being regarded as an imported rather than an indig- 


enous species. Of this, however, there is no proof 
either direct or traditional ; and, in the mean while, 
we find it where it is, with all the essential attributes 
of a wild animal. It is found over all Australia, so 
far at least as we have actual knowledge of that 
terra fere incognita, and hunts either in pairs or in 
small families of five or six together. It is a large 
and powerful creature, not less active than ferocious, 
and when attacking sheep it seems to delight in 
killing as many as it can, more from an inconsider- 
ate wantonness than the cravings of natural hun- 
ger. Ata station called New Billholm, about 170 
miles back from Sydney, one of them slew fifleen 
fine ewes inasingle morning. When Van Diemen’s 
Land was first colonized by European shepherds, 
the flocks there also suffered greatly ; and such was 
the strategy, as well as fierceness of the wild dogs, 
that neither guards nor watch-fires had much effect. 
Twelve hundred sheep and lambs were carried off 
or destroyed, in one settlement, in three months; 
seven hundred in another. 

When these wild creatures fall in with domestic 
dogs they immediately devour them, and in such 
onslaughts they are much more courageous than 
wolves, in so far as they will follow sporting dogs, 
no doubt from the most malign of motives, almost 
to their master’s feet. A dingho, brought to Eng- 
land, the manners of which were presumed to have 
been greatly ameliorated by a long voyage, was no 
sooner landed than it sprang upon an unsuspecting 
ass, and would have destroyed it on the spot had no 
one come to the rescue. Another, which was kept 
in the Jardin des Plantes of Paris, would rush at 
the bars of cages, even when he saw that the in- 
mate was a jaguar, a panther, or a bear—each of 
them naturally more than his match, wherever there 





was a fair field and no favor. In confinement, these 
animals have been described as being for the most 
part mute, neither howling, nor barking, nor giving 
utterance to their feelings through any other medium 
than their teeth. Several individuals have existed 
in the gardens of the Zoological Society of London, 
for many years, and have never acquired the bark 
of the other dogs by which they are surrounded. 
Mr. Youatt, however, informs us that when a 
stranger makes his appearance, or when the hour 
of feeding arrives, the how! of the dingho is the 
first sound that is heard, and is louder than all the 
rest.* We know, that in a state of freedom, the 
give forth, from time to time, a prolonged and mel- 
ancholy cry. In spite of their savage nature it 
seems that they bear a strong affection to each 
other—a good sign surely both of man and beast. 
For example, Mr. Oxley, surveyor-general of New 
South Wales, records as follows :-— 

** About a week ago we killed a native dog, and 
threw his body on a small bush; in returning past 
the same spot to-day, we found the body removed 
three or four yards from the bush, and the female 
in a dying state, lying close beside it; she had ap- 
sarang been there from the day the dog was killed. 

eing so weakened and emaciated as to be unable 
to move on our approach, it was deemed mercy to 
despatch her.’’t 

e may add, that the dingho has been domes- 
ticated by the natives in their own wild way, and 
aids them in the chase of the emu and kangaroo. 
It is said to breed less easily with the common dog 
than the latter does with the wolf, although occa- 
sional unions have taken place. The mixed race 
retains much of the wild habits of the dingho. 
Professor Low possessed a female which produced 
a litter to a common dog. ‘The progeny were 
handsome and playful, but by no means remarkable 
for docility. They inherited the natural disposition 
to dig in the ground, as if desirous to burrow, and 
when mere puppies began to attack poultry—a habit 
which never could aeenert Many of our readers 
may have seen a fine example of this mixed breed 
in the Edinburgh Zoological Gardens. 

We do not deem it necessary to add to the fore- 
going examples of the existence of sufficiently 
well-authenticated wild animals of the canine race, 
distinct from each other, and living in a state of 
nature more or less remote from man and man’s 
dominion. We have many more at our command, 
but the subject is clear enough without them. We 
think it cannot be doubted that the dog, viewed in 
the complex and multifarious states in which it now 
exists, each in its own way so wisely subservient to 
one or other of the exigencies of its human lord and 
master, has not been derived originally either from 
any one wild species, like the wolf, or more direct- 
ly from any single reclaimed stock, like the shep- 
herd’s dog. The vast and varied range of character, 
mental and physical, which the domesticated kinds 
exhibit, demands, as it were, a more comprehensive 
as well as complicated origin; and even when we 
keep in view the obvious relationship which the 
natural features of many of the subdued races bear 
to those of their wild allies, it is still extremely 
difficult to account for the origin of many of our 
peculiar breeds. But of course the difficulty is not 
only greatly increased, but rendered altogether in- 
superable, by assuming a simple rather than a com- 
plex source. 


* The Dog, p. 20.  tJournal, &c., p. 110. 
+ Domesticated Animals, p. 650. 
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We must bear in mind, that canine animals be- 
ing more completely under the dominion of man, 
and more = attached and devoted to him, 
than any other beings, they have experienced 

ter modifications in form and habits, in conse- 
quence of that subservience, than any others. The 
great migratory movements of different tribes of the 
human race, each carrying with it one or more es- 
tablished kinds, into climes and countries in some 
measure foreign to their original constitution, would 
naturally produce crosses from casual contact with 
other kinds; and the offspring of such unions, as 
well as the parents which produced them, stil] acted 
on by the physical influences of each locality, the 
amount and nature of their food, the habitual modes 
of life of their human masters, and the nature of the 
education bestowed upon them, whether by precept 
or example—these and other circumstances would 
constantly tend to increase the range of natural va- 
riation, till the different ends of the scale came at 
last to exhibit creatures of such different external 
and instinctive characters, as to give them the sem- 
blance of having little or nothing left in common. 
It must also be borne in mind, that not only is an 
individual dog capable of being highly instructed in 
his own vocation, but that his intellectual attributes, 
as we may call them, become so deeply incorpo- 
rated as to descend by inheritance to after genera- 
tions, each bearing within it the same impressible 
nature, with a similar power of handing down to 
posterity a still more refined and delicate instinct, 
proportioned to the accomplishment it may have 
itself acquired both by descent and tuition. Hence 
the value of what are called breeds, and the almost 
unfailing instincts with which certain well-born 
dogs enter on their calling, even in earliest life, and 
perform their proper and peculiar functions from 
the very first, with scarcely any instructions from 
their masters. When symmetrical corporeal forms, 
and improved or more accommodating instincts, are 
thus capable ot being communicated by inheritance, 
and when the immense advantages arising to our- 
selves from a judicious selection or careful combina- 
tion of similar or dissimilar kinds is kept in view, 
it is not difficult to conceive how, in the course of 
ages, very distinct and strongly contrasted varieties 
should not only originate, but continue and in- 
crease. 

We admit that this intermixture of originally 
distinct species, such as wolves, wild dogs, jackals, 
and others, and the productive union of the hybrid 
offspring with each other, is opposed by a physio- 
logical dictum maintained by many, and among 
others by the illustrious John Hunter, certainly one 
of the greatest of philosophical anatomists—to wit, 
that mule animals, or the descendants from two 
distinct kinds, are not themselves prolific. This 
law of nature, it is maintained, has been instituted 
with a view to prevent that confusion which would 
arise from the intermingling of species in a state 
of nature—a confusion speedily checked and extin- 
guished, should it by chance occur, by the barren- 
ness of all hybrid animals. We should be extreme- 
ly sorry to oppose any law of nature, and do not 
mean to do so at this or any future time; but with 
the facts before us already stated, and many more 
in retentis, we maintain that, at least as respects 
dogs, it is not a law of nature at all. As we can- 
not bend facts, and do not desire to demolish them, 
in order to suit a theory to which they are resistant, 
we must give up the theory itself, by whomsoever 
it may have been maintained. In doing so, we of 
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the facts adduced, merely reserving to ourselves our 
liberty of conscience and right of private judgment, 
being unwilling to be coéreed against our own con- 
victions by any “ mighty Hunter,’ or the dogmati- 
cal repetition of the same sentiment by others of less 
renown. We believe that in the unreclaimed state, 
although the so-called law is not imperative, the 
practical result is so far conformable, that hybrid 
animals, themselves extremely rare, either do not 
breed at all, or if they do, both they and their 
progeny speedily disappear, in consequence of their 
mixed characters being absorbed, as it were, by the 
prevailing mass of one or other of the parent kind 
around them. They form no “tyrant minority,’’ 
and soon cease to exercise any influence whatever 
on the normal or unmixed blood by which they are 
encompassed. But in a state of domestication, the 





‘condition of affairs has undergone a change from 


the voluntary and natural to the forced and artificial, 
and all surrounding circumstances being in favor of 
the encouragement of hybrids, they consequently 
increase from age to age, instead of becoming almost 
imimediately extirpated. 

It cannot be doubted that the subjugation of the 
dog, from whatever source, was effected at a very 
early period of the history of man. Indeed, there 
is no period of that history, except the earliest, in 
which we cannot trace him as more or less the 
friend and ally of the human race. Along with 
the bull, the ram, and the goat, his companions in 
servitude, we find him represented not only as a 
sign in the heavens, but honored by a place in either 
hemisphere, first beneath the feet of the southern 
Orion, and again more northerly as indicating Sirius, 
the brightest of the fixed stars, the heliacal rising 
of which, corresponding to the full swelling of the 
Nile, marked the commencement of the Ethiopian 
and Egyptian year. His form is exhibited on the 
most ancient monuments of human art—in the som- 
bre excavations of the early Indians, the mysterious 
chambers of the great Nilotic sepulchres, the now 
ruined glories of Persepolis. He was not only 
sculptured, but consecrated, sacrificed, even adored 
by many nations, and forms a frequent feature in 
the mythological systems of ancient Greece and 
Rome. But one remarkable exception occurred in 
early times, which has no doubt materially affected 
the condition of many of the existing canine races 
over a large surface of our globe. The worship of 
the dog was interdicted to the Jews, under the most 
dreadful denunciations; he was proclaimed to be 
unclean ; and even the price which might be ob- 
tained for him was classed with the wages of sin, 
and was not to pollute the temple of the living 
God.* 

** The people of this family,’ observes Professor 
Low, “‘ adhering to the letter of their stern laws, 
amidst all the fortunes of their unhappy race, even 
now entertain much of their ancient feelings to- 
wards this gift of Providence. Nay more, the 
Arabs, taught by an impostor, who derived much 
of what he taught from Jewish usages, have con- 
ceived something of the same feelings towards this 
creature. But the Arabs cannot dispense with the 
services of the dog amid their own wild deserts of 
sand, and much less when they have passed iy 
them; and all the restraints of superstition have 


*The student of Scriptural Zoology will no doubt also 
bear in mind the fact, that while in the sacred records 
frequent mention is made of nets and snares, and of the 
pursuit and capture of wild animals, there is no allusion 
throughout the whole of the Jewish history to the use 





course leave others to form their own opinion from 





of dogs in hunting. 
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been unable to prevent the freest use of the dog in 
the countries to which the Arabian faith is extend- 
ed. Yet everywhere in countries of Mohamme- 
dans, the dog is regarded as something unhallowed 
and unclean. The true believer, indeed, will not 
shed the blood of the dog, but he will not afford 
him the shelter of his dwelling, nor admit him to 
that companionship for which nature has fashioned 
him. ~ am in Mohammedan countries, the dog 
rarely assumes that docility which he elsewhere 
possesses ; and hence much of that multiplication 
of unowned dogs in eastern towns, which live on 
garbage, and share with the hywnas and vultures 
the task of removing impurities. This, indeed, is 
due only in part to Mohammedan feeling ; for we 
know that something of the same kind existed from 
the earliest times in the countries of the East, even 
in Egypt, where the dog was venerated, and in 
Greece during the ages termed heroic. It is gen- 
erally believed that the Hindoos have acquired the 
feelings of their Mohammedan tyrants towards the 
dog; but this is an error. The Hindoos, like 
other people of the East, have numerous unowned 
dogs in their towns; but although they are re- 
strained by feelings connected with their ideas of 
the sanctity of food, from admitting the dog to that 
familiarity which is customary with us, they have 
a great fondness for him, in which respect they re- 
semble all the other members of the Caucasian 
family not Mohammedan. It is the Jews and Mo- 
hammedans alone who regard this animal as some- 
thing unhallowed; but it is not they alone who 
vilify their enemies as dogs and the sons of dogs. 
For the people of all countries, even those who 
profit the most by the services of the animal, em- 
ploy expressions of hatred and contempt, founded 
on what they conceive to be the most vile and hate- 
ful in his attributes. His greediness, his unclean- 
ness, his impudence, his quarrelsome temper, nay, 
his submission and fawning, have furnished us with 
epithets wherewith to insult one another. The 
cause, perhaps, lies no deeper than this, that the 
dog living in our society, we are able to observe 
his habits and customs, and perhaps to find in 
them too faithful a similitude of some of our 
own. Were monkeys to live amongst us, we 
should doubtless be able to find in them similar 
traits of character which we might apply to our 
neighbors, and so be as ready to speak of the son of 
a monkey as the son of a dog.’”* 

It is not our intention to enter at this time into 
the detailed history of the domesticated breeds. 
Some knowledge of that history may be sought and 
obtained, so far, at least, as books can give it, from 
the works named at the head of this article, and 
from others which we need not name. We shall 
conclude with another extract from the volume last 
quoted, and already noticed by us more at length in 
a preceding number. 

‘* But of all the attributes of the dog, those 
which seem the most to have claimed attentioi§ are 
his attachment to man in general, and his fidelity to 
individuals in particular. The dog very rarely, and 
never but under peculiar circumstances, seeks to 
gain his natural liberty. He prefers, to the state 
of freedom, the protection of man, and lingers near 
our dwellings, even when he is shunned and dis- 
owned by us. When he attaches himself to any 
one, all his actions indicate that the relation is one 
which has a foundation in the affections of the 
animal, and does not vary with the degree of bene- 
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fits conferred. The dog that shares the lot of the 
miserable and poor, is no less faithful than another 
that enjoys all that can gratify the senses. The peas- 
ant boy, who rears up his little favorite in his cabin of 
mud, and shares with it his scanty crust, has a friend 
true as he who has ease and abundance to bestow. 
Release, from the cord of the blind beggar, the dog 
that leads him from door to door, and will he follow 
you a step for all with which you can tempt his 
senses? Confine him in your mansion, and feed 
him with the waste of plenteous repasts, and Ict 
his forlorn companion approach your door to crave 
a scrap of food, and the dog will fly to him with 
fidelity unshaken, and bound with joy to be allowed 
once more to share his miserable {ot. Again and 
again has the dog of the humblest and poorest re- 
mained faithful to the last, and laid himself down to 
die on the grave of his earliest friend. 

** Recently, a poor boy in a manufacturing town 
had contrived, from his hard earnings, to rear up a 
little dog. The boy, as he was passing along to 
his daily work, was struck down, and dreadfully 
maimed, by the fall of some scaffolding. He was 
carried on a shutter, mangled and bleeding, to an 
hospital near, attended by the dog. When he was 
brought to the door, the dog endeavored to enter 
along with him ; but being shut out, he laid him- 
selfdown. Being driven beyond the outer gate, 
he went round and round the walls, searching for 
any opening by which he could enter. He then lay 
down at the gate, watching every one who entered 
with wistful eyes, as if imploring admittance. 
Though continually repulsed, he never left the 
precincts night or day, and even before the wound- 
ed boy had breathed his last, the faithful dog, struck 
with total paralysis, had ceased to live. It is well 
known that the soldiers of the French levies were 
often mere boys, brought from their country homes, 
to undergo at once all the rigors of the service. 
They were often accompanied by their little dogs, 
who followed them as best they could. Often, 
after the carnage of a desperate field, these dogs 
have been found stretched on the mangled bodies of 
their youthful friends. A French officer, mortally 
wounded in the field, was found with his dog by 
his side. An attempt having been made to seize a 
military decoration on the breast of the fallen offi- 
cer, the dog, as if conscious how much his master 
had valued it, sprung fiercely at the assailants. An 
unfortunate soldier, condemned for some offence to 
die, stood bandaged before his comrades appointed 
to give the fatal volley, when his dog, a beautiful 
spaniel, rushed wildly forward, flew into his arms 
to lick his face, and for a moment interrupted the 
sad solemnity. The comrades, with tears in their 
eyes, gave the volley, and the two friends fell 
together. A youthful conscript, severely wounded 
in the terrible field of Eylau, was carried to the 
hospital amongst hundreds of his fellows. Many 
days afterwards, a little dog had found its way, no 
one knew how, inio the place, and amongst the 
wounded, the dying, and the dead, had searched 
out his early friend. The fainting boy was found 
by the attendants with the dog beside him licking 
his hands. ‘The youth soon breathed his last, and 
a kind comrade took charge of the dog: but the 
animal would take no food, pined away, and shortly 
died. And a thousand other examples might be 
given of an affection in this creature unaltered by 
changes of fortune, and enduring to the last.’’* 

Who has not heard of the unfortunate pilgrim of 





* Domesticated Animals, p. 663. 





*Domesticated Animals, p, 693. 
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Helvellyn, and of his faithful dog—faithful even in| With some difficulty I made my way, on my horse, 
death—immortalized alike by the bard of chivalry up to the bank of the river, where | could obtain a 
and the laurel-honoring laureatet We entirely) full view of the bathers. There were, perhaps, 
coneur with Mr. Youatt in his opinion, that while more than a thousand in the water at once, men, 
poverty may drive from a cold hearth many a com-, women, and children, a part with a little clothing 
panion of our happier hours, it was never known to| on them, and the rest entirely naked, thrusting 
diminish the love of one canine attendant. 





From the Cincinnati Chronicle. 
PILGRIMAGE OF THE GREEK CHRISTIANS TO THE 
WATERS OF THE JORDAN. 


Apapiyen, Mr. Lesanon, August, 1846. 

Dvrine the night the camp of the pilgrims was 
a theatre of licentious revelry, and more resembled 
the ancient celebrations of the Grecian Mysteries 
than an assembly of Christians. The present race 
of Greeks retain almost all of the manners and cus- 
toms of their pagan ancestors, or rather the vicious 
part of them, though baptized with Christian appel- 
lations. 

At 2 o’clock A. M. the soldiers roused the crowd, 
and in half an hour afterwards they were all on their 
march for the river. We permitted them to precede 
us nearly an hour, and then followed them leisurely 
on our horses, observing the scene. The full moon 
was shedding its mellow radiance over plain and 
mountain, affording just light enough to bring into 
view the whole surrounding landscape, yet leaving 
everything in that kind of gloomy indistinctness 
that rendered still more dreary the savage desert 
waste around us—the blaze of large torches of 
burning pine, carried by perhaps a hundred soldiers 
at intervals amongst the multitudes, extending some 
miles in advance, and the glare and flames arising 
from piles of dry thorny shrubs, set on fire along 
the road, threw a melancholy light over the fearful 
solitude—the shouts of the pilgrims—the noise of 
their animals—the frightful screams of hyenas, jack- 
als, and other beasts of prey, roused from their lairs 
by our untimely intrusion—the hour, the place, and 
its historical associations, all awakened sublime 
emotions, and left an impression on my memory 
that no time can efface. 

The plain of the Jordan, on the west side of the 
river, is here, I think, about ten miles wide, and, 
with the exception of some small spots of verdure 
around the fountains, is a perfect desert, producing 
only a few leafless, thorny shrubs, and here and 
there a thistle, seeming as if the earth could bring 
forth these two elements of the primal curse where 
nothing else can grow. . 

Directly across the river here is the plain of Moab, 
on which the Israelites pitched their tents previous 
to their invasion of the promised land; and from 
some mountain eminence above Balaam exclaimed, 
‘* From the top of the rock I see him, and from the 
hills I behold him. How goodly are thy tents, O 
Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel !’’ The plain 
is perhaps three miles in width, and looked a little 





more verdant than that on the west side of the river. 
I looked anxiously along the mountain ridge back | 
of this plain for some eminence higher than the | 
rest, that I could fix upon as the ancient Pisgah, | 
but in vain. The whole summit presents a uniform | 
outline, with searcely an indentation. The summit 
where the false prophet built his seven altars and 
repaired to curse Jacob, and to which Moses subse- 
quently ascended to view the heritage of his people, 
was probably some peak below the general ridge. | 

The pilgrims reached the river just at the dawn 
of day, and all plunged into it with as much frantic | 


fanaticism as the pagan Hindoos do into the Ganges. 


themselves and each other under the muddy flood. 
Mothers would plunge their young infants under 
the water, perhaps half a dozen times in quick suc- 
cession, until life was almost extinct. And men 
and women, whose feeble and tottering limbs had 
to be supported in going down the sieep bank, 
rushed into the river with the suppleness and im- 
petuosity of youthful swimmers ; and the blind and 
the Jame seemed to forget their infirmities in the 
delirium of fanaticism. I had not sat in my place 
three minutes when I saw one of the thoughtless 
multitude borne down the stream by the impetuous 
current, to return no more. The frantic crowd 
cast a momentary glance towards the drowning 
man, and then resumed their orgies as before. In 
a little time another, and another, shared his fate ; 
and a fourth, a woman, was instantly killed, near 
the river, by falling from a camel. No efforts were 
or could be made by the friends of the drowned men 
to recover their bodies ; they must return to camp 
in another hour, and thence to Jerusalem on the 
following morning, and leave them to be devoured 
by wild beasts when they should have floated to the 
desolate shore of the Dead sea. 

Leaving this scene of fanaticism and death, we 
made our way down through the dust to the mouth 
of the river. The Jordan, at the place of bathing, 
is, I think, about fifty-five feet wide ; the banks are 
at least ten feet high, and it runs with an almost 
irresistible current. It is skirted on both sides with 
trees and small shrubs, principally willow, deep 
green and luxuriant, presenting a delightful contrast 
with the frightful desert bordering it. As it ap- 
proaches the sea it becomes somewhat wider; and 
at the mouth a small delta has been formed, and it 
disembogues itself through two channels, each per- 
haps eighty feet broad. Some three or four miles 
above the mouth of the river, and from thence down 
to the sea, we saw large quantities of drift-wood, 
thrown out a quarter of a mile or more from the 
stream, showing that the Jordan still overflows its 
banks, as it did in ancient times—a fact that most 
travellers have questioned. The plain, over which 
we rode between the ford and the sea, was covered 
with a fine dust, into which our horses sank at 
every step half way to their knees. A thin crust 
had been left on the surface by the late rains, and 
the whole district resembled a bed of loose ashes 
which had been wetted by a light shower and 
quickly dried in the sun. Not the least trace of 
vegetable existence over the wide expanse of many 
miles. 





RemarKaBLe Presence oF Minp.—A workman 
employed in one of the mining shafts of the Scottish 
Central Railway lately had a most miraculous es- 
cape. He had lighted the fusees connected with the 
charges of powder for the purpose of blasting, and 
gave the signal to be drawn up; but the rope slip- 
ping, the poor fellow was suspended a few feet above 
where the explosion was to take place, with no other 
prospect before him but instant death. With great 
fortitude and presence of mind, he called out to lower 
him, which was immediately done, and, advancing 
cautiously to the burning fusees, he extinguished 
them. On examination, they were found to have 
burned within half an inch of the powder 
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FINE WEATHER AND THE CROPS. 


Wakrmeo into life by sunny showers, 
The forest trees their buds unfold ; 
The meadows gleam with cuckoo flowers, 
And bright marsh-marigold : 
And the daisy springeth up 
With its sister buttercup. 


On hyacinth and cowslip wild 
Feeds daintily the honey-bee ; 
In thicket and in grove the child 
Plucks the anemone. 
Bloom and verdure everywhere 
Cheer the eye with pictures fair. 


’Mid all that’s beautiful and bright 
Around us, not a vision sweet 
Can match that truly charming sight, 
The growing crop of wheat. 
Talk not of the flowery dell! 
Wheat, my bucks, is looking well 


Fair is thy prospect, blooming May, 
This rather late, but lovely spring ; 
Fairer the prospects of the hay— 
A more important thing. 
How the mangel-wurtzel grows ! 
Never mind the opening rose. 


The young and tender turnips see— 
(Oh! how delicious are their greens !) 
They are as healthy as can be : 
Behold yon thriving beans, 
Fields of clover, oats, and peas, 
What are spangled meads to these ? 


The money market may be tight ; 
But gazing Nature’s beauties o’er, 
I feel that all will soon be right ; 
The rate of discount lower ; 
Coupled with improving rents, 
Scrip, bank stock, and three per cents. 


The fond conjecture I will risk 
That business will again, ere long, 
Become, like vegetation, brisk, 
Or yonder skylark’s song ; 
And my hope has found these props 
In the weather and the crops. 





AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS-——-ENGLISH AUTHORS. 


Mr. Putnam, American bookseller, while ‘‘ pass- 
ing through England for New York,” has written 
a rather affecting letter to the Times on the matter 
of American book-stealing. A part of his defence 
is—English publishers rob Americans. No doubt 
they do; nevertheless, because a robbery is com- 
mitted on either side of the Atlantic, the act is 
no less a theft. A Barrington in New York is 
not rendered decent and respectable by the exist- 
ence of a Barrington in London. We are, how- 
ever, happy to hear, on the authority of Mr. Put- 
nam, that ‘‘ American publishers would prefer to 
pay English authors ;*’ and, implies Mr. P., they 
would have done so but for ‘* the unjust and intem- 
perate abuse’’ of English writers, whose hard 
words have delayed ‘an international arrange- 
ment.’’ Thus, call a pirate a pirate, and the 
water-rat continues in the wickedness of his ways. 
Speak him fairly as the pink of honesty, and the 
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Therefore, let us not brand American publishers as 


the snappers-up of English volumes; and give 
them all honor as men delicately mindful of the 
property of others, and always insisting upon 
money down for its usufruct. Let us henceforth 
borrow some of Mr. Slick’s ‘‘ soft sawder ;’’ well 
applied, it may turn petty larceny into punctilious 
probity. 

Mr. Putnam—on his own showing—has done 
good service for the honor of the American name. 
‘** More than four years ago,’’ he informs us, he 
** procured personally the signatures of ninety- 
seven American publishers and printers’’ to a peti- 
tion for international copy-right :— 

“ This petition was referred to a select commit- 
tee in both houses of congress; but the exciting 
controversies about Oregon, &c., unfortunately in- 
tervened just as success became probable.’’ 

Mr. Putnam avows that he has paid English 
authors a proportion of the profits of their reprints. 
We are delighted to make known to our readers 


‘so honorable an exception to the general custom ; 


and beg to point to Mr. Putnam as an example to 
be followed by ‘the fagins of letters’’ (for Mr. 
Putnam uses Punch’s words) on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Mr. Putnam further declares, that * the 
American publishers as a body would prefer to pay 
English authors for a copyright in their books.” 
This is unexpected news. 

Mr. Putnam is about to sail for New York. 
Fair winds go with him! And when he arrives 
there, let him perfect the good work broken by the 
threatened great guns of Oregon. Let him gather 
about him all the American publishers, that they 
may again petitioncongress to do an act of honesty ; 
whilst at the same time the American ambassador 
in England—himself a distinguished man of letters 
—shall be instructed to move the British govern- 
ment to the like fair dealing. We think we can 
promise to American authors the fullest and heart- 
lest codperation of English writers. For, brethren 
of America, whilst we seek to refine and elevate 
the rest of the world, why should we neglect—as 
we have so long neglected—the benighted book- 
sellers? 





MUSINGS ON MUMMY-PAPER. 


“Tt has been proposed to Mehemet Ali to con- 
vert into paper the cloth of the mummies, of which 
it is caleulated 420,000,000 must be deposited in 
the pits of Egypt.’’—Spettatore Egiziano. 


Oh, shade of Memnon! 
Cheops and Rameses, shake in your cere-cloths ! 
Save smoke-dried pashas of true Eastern phlegm, 
none 
Can read, unmoved, the end ofall your glory, 
Announced in the Grand Cairo Spettatore ; 
How, in the place of mere cloths 
Of woollen, linen, cotton, 
More or less rotten, 
As made at Manchester, and sold by every draper, 
They ‘re going to take the bier-cloths 
That wrap the sons and daughters of old Nile, 
From gilded kings to rough-dressed rank and file, 
And turn them into paper ! 


We ’re not told, in the Egyptian Spectator, 
What daring speculator 


Conceived the notion; but I’d make a bet he 





soft flattery makes him a gentleman complete. 
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Up to the thought from watching Dr. Pettigrew, 
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At some soirée or conversazione, 
Midst talk of Young, Champollion, or Belzoni, 
And such hieroglyphic twaddle, 
Unwinding nimbly, swaddle after swaddle, 
The wrappings aromatic 
Of some aristocratic 
Dandy, of hundred-gated Thebes or Heliopolis, 
Consigned to our mushroom of a metropolis 
Per last Peninsular and Oriental packet ; 
And from the hush of his Neeropolis— 
So deep and drear— 
Tumbled ashore, midst the unholy racket 
Of the Southampton pier. 


Heaven only knows what acreage of mummy-hood 
Is resting in its thousand-year-old dummy hood 
Under the desert sands ; 
Nor what miles upon miles of linen bands 
Are rotting in the bosom of the lands 
Which Mehemet commands. 
But these are times when not e’en mummies 
Can longer rest as dummies ; 
And as the grains of wheat found at their side 
Were sown, have grown, and now grow far and 
wide, 
So must old Egypt's gentlemen and ladies, 
To the disgust of each old-fashioned ghost, 
Give up their cerements to the hand whose trade is 
To turn them into foolseap or Bath-post, 
To fly round all creation, 
In tongues of every nation, 
Spreading (at least we "ll hope it) useful infur- 
mation. 





But yet, methinks, the venerable sheets, 

In which have slept, their long, millennial 

night, 
Those who once trod Theban, or Memphian 
streets, 

Should not receive the vulgar black and white, 
Impressed by common types on common reams ; 
No—mummy-paper should record the dreams 

Of those who ‘d have society rolled back 

Into the track 
Which the world left five hundred years ago— 
The lovers of the stony statu quo— 
‘* Standers in the old ways,’’ whom nothing stirs, 
To whom “ the wisdom of our aneestors”’ 
Is wisdom yesterday, to-day, forever ; 
Who, midst a world of change, boast, blind, of 
changing never. 


On mammy-paper a Lord George might find 

Fit place for utterance of his ‘‘ stable mind ;”° 

On mummy-paper Gladstone should dilate 

On old-world theories of church and state ; 

Let mummy-paper bear our penal laws 

"Gainst those who hold a different faith or cause ; 
On mummy-paper print the outworn story, 

And useless shibboleths of whig and tory— 
Watch-words that rouse no ery—exploded shams— 
‘* Our glorious constitution,’’ and such flams ; 

In short, print on it (we ‘Il lend aid most hearty) 
A libzary for next year’s “ country party.” 


THE OPEN SEA BLOCKED UP. 


The number of ships going to the Black sea to 
load with corn, is said to be so great that it is 
quite difficult to get along the Archipelago, in con- 
sequence of the crowd of vessels. The sea of 
Marmora has all the appearance of Fleet street at 
four o’clock in the afternoon; and the marine 


struction to the oceanic thoroughfare. Rules, we 
believe, have been laid down, that in taking up, 
figure-heads are to be turned towards Russia, and 


ships are then to drive off in the direction of the 
Dardanelles. 


FINE ARTS AND FINE LINEN. 

The shirt is beginning to open out a fine field to 
the artist, and we never unfold one of these articles 
of costume that does not unfold to us some new 
beauty. We hear complaints on all sides against 
the injustice of making an under garment of that 
which, from the talent employed in its illustration 


| deserves to be worn in the most conspicuous man- 


ner. We wish some true friend to the fine arts 
would set the fashion, during the summer season, 
of making an external article of dress of the shirt, 
by wearing it en blouse, and thus preventing the 
concealment of those exquisite productions of the 
artist's pencil which give to the linen the lineaments 
of some favorite danseuse or cantatrice. ‘Vhe mod- 
ern shirt is becoming quite a picture, and we hope 
to see one take its proper place in the next year's 
exhibition. ‘The * portrait of a gentleman’”’ is ad- 
mitted, however little there may be to command 
attention, either in his physiognomy or in the style 
of its treatment ; then why should the “ portrait of 
gentleman's shirt’’ be invidiously excluded!’ Where 
is Echo! He is the only individual who can answer 
everything; but if he answers that we will eat him 
—that is to say, we will eat our own words—in- 
stantly. 





CURIOSITIES OF COSTUME. 

Some of our fashionable contemporaries have fa- 
vored us with powerful articles, four or five columns 
in length, describing the dresses worn at her majes- 
ty’s drawing-room. ‘The number of diamonds that 
sparkle through the descriptions to which we 
allude, make them altogether very brilliant produe- 
tions. For our own parts, we shrink back over- 
powered at the mere contemplation of so much 
hlonde and darége, such mountains of tulles and 
taffetas. Sometimes, however, a bit of homely 
description comes in, that is quite refreshing ; and 
it is truly delightful to arrive at a paragraph which 
informs us that one of the ladies was present at 
court ‘* in that simple garment—a corded petticoat.” 
Her appearance must have afforded a quiet contrast 
to the silks and satins around, which must have 
been delightful to look upon. 

Some of the costumes of the gentlemen must 
have been rather embarrassing. For instance, a 
viscount, we are told, ‘‘ wore the triple collars of 
the orders of the Bath, Guelph, and the Tower 
and Sword.’’ Considering that the day was almost 
a dog-day, the viscount in three collars, ‘ one a-top 
o’ tother,”’ like the successive layers of colds 
caught by the hackney coachman, must have been 
fearfully embarrassing. It is a pity that one of the 
three collars could not have been made into a 
Byron tie for the occasion. The chief judges of 
each of the three courts wore a * porteullis about 
their necks, in addition to their gold collars of SS,”’ 
which must have given them a stiff-necked appear- 
ance, highly conducive to an aspect of dignity. 

The Grand Duke Constantine of Russia wore his 
Russia ducks, and Prince Ajbert held a chapter of 
the (shower) Bath, to prepare him for the fatigue 
of assisting in the reception held by her most gra- 
cious majesty. Punch was present with his field 
marshal’s baton, and he wore his uniform good 





police have as much as they can do to prevent ob- 








humor on the auspicious occasion. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
MISS GRIFFIN’S SECRET.—THE GRAY MARE. 


Now, could Miss Griffin have screwed herself to 
the Amazonian pitch—could she have risen to her 
own ideal of feminine firmness—sure we are she 
would have sacrificed Miss Fluke upon the spot, by 
denouncing her as the expelled one! But for the 
milkiness of human nature seething in the bosom 
of the mistress of Capsicum, the forlorn Miss Fluke 
—with all her boxes !—would have been sent forth 
into the wide world, to travel onward to an obscure 
grave, a rejected Griffin. This judgment, though 
deserved by the offender, was too terrible to be pro- 
nounced by the mistress; who, it may be, thought 
also of the scandal that might fly-spot the white 
fame of Capsicum. And, therefore, mingled motives 
of benignity and profit made Miss Griffin tolerant 
of the audacious Fluke ; who, by the laughing wil- 
fulness of seventeen, confounded and governed a 
spinster of middle age—supposing the usual number 
of spinster years to be ninety. 

As Miss Fluke whisked from the room, carried 
out of it by the unchecked vigor of her laughter, 
an infectious gayety fell upon the remainder nineteen 

oung ladies. Mirth ran from face to face, like a 
ine of sudden light. Eyes, black and blue, were 
dissolving with the fun that shone within them ; and 
lips put themselves into all shapes and contrivances 
to repress the laughter that—like heart-delighting 
wine—gently whizzed and oozed at the corners, 
ready to burst into sparkling foam for man's sweet 
intoxication. Nineteen pair of lips, some in little 
ted lumps, some growing redder beneath the biting 
pearl, some tightly pressed, some involving one 
another, and all vainly trying to imprison and slay 
the god of mirth, that, engendered in the heart, at 
length burst forth upon the air with a silvery shout. 

And Miss Griffin, for the first time, knew she 
had a secret, at the moment she felt it was dis- 
covered. Those nineteen melodious voices were so 
many accusing spirits, taking all shapes and sounds. 
Now they tinkled in her ears like a chain of wed- 
ding-rings ; and now, like the softest and most 
honeyed notes of a church organ, they accompanied 
the hymeneal cherubim—all heads and voices— 
chanting “‘ | witt!”’ 

In that prophetic flash did Miss Griffin see Mr. 
Tamerlane Corks in a new blue coat and white 
watered satin waistcoat. (She sawno more.) He 
held the ring ; and she felt a cold shiver run to the 
root of her third finger. Corks smiled, and—to her 
thought—looked like Cupid as a bird-catcher, the 
picture of her earliest valentine. In that lightening 
moment Miss Griffin felt her marriage minute was 
come! All things sympathized with the time. 
The pigeons without cooed loudly down the chim- 
ney ; the orange-buds no doubt broke in the conser- 
vatory ; and, in the garden, as singeth Planche, the 
lyrist— 


“The lily of the valley rang her peal of silver 
bells.” 


And all this, eredulous reader, all this came into 
the mind of Miss Griffin, struck there by the leading 
Jaugh of Miss Fluke, conscientiously followed by 
all her nineteen schoolfellows. 

But Miss Griffin—shaking her feelings as partlet 
shakes her rumpled feathers—became calm, solemnly 
calm. ‘*The Marriage-Class is dismissed,’’ she 
said, with a stern serenity; as though with the 
words she turned away Hymen from her own heart, 
like an importunate linkman whose services were 





by no means required. ‘The Marriage-Class is 
dismissed,’’ she repeated; and the young ladies, 
demurely as kittens bent on mischief, walked as 
with velvet feet from the room, every one of them 
earrying about her lips the beginning of another 
laugh, to be duly finished up stairs. 

* What will become of that Miss Fluke,” said 
the Griffin, still avoiding the eye of Corks, as 
though it were a bullet, “* who can tell '—It is not 
pleasant to ruin a young lady for life—”’ 

“* No,” said the sepulchral Corks. 

** Otherwise,’’ continued the governess, ‘‘ I would 
send her with a penny-post letter home. However, 
I am afraid that, go when she will from this house, 
sho will never leave it with the gray mare.’’ 

‘*The gray mare!”’ we cried. ‘ What of the 
grey mare ?”’ 

‘*Oh, a symbol—merely a symbol,’”’ answered 
Miss Griffin. We gracefully pressed for an ex- 
planation. ‘‘ Well, then, you must understand,” 
said the governess, ‘‘ that when a young lady, fitted 
with all the acquirements of a wife and a house- 
keeper—a young lady, educated at Capsicum House, 
to guide her husband as Minerva guides her pea- 
cock, with reins unfelt, unseen—mere reins of 
moonshine—”’ 

‘** Sunshine,’’ we suggested, as an improved 
material for conjugal] harness. 

‘* Say sunshine,’’ consented Miss Griffin. ‘*‘ When 
she quits this place, duly furnished for the altar, the 
dining-room and the pantry, she is always taken to 
her home by the gray mare. When married—if 
she remain a true Capsicum, and I am proud to sa 
I have known but few backsliders—when mabe | 
sir, she is carried to the home of her husband by 
four gray mares. For in a gray mare, sir—you 
shall by-and-by see our own darling in the pad- 
dock—in a gray mare, as you ought to know, there 
is a proverb and a symbol.” 

e bowed to the existence of the proverb; and 
then—for we marked that Miss Griffin desired to 
talk—and then we observed, ‘*‘ The saying is very 
ancient. Yes; the gray mare is old—doubtless 
very old ?”’ 

*““T am assured, sir, by Doctor Pumpus,”’ 
answered Miss Griffin, ‘“‘that she came out of 
Noah’s ark with Noah’s wife and Noah’s son’s 
wives.”’ 

**No doubt of it,’’ sounded Corks. ‘I have 
somewhere read that the Amazons—we have few 
such women now,’’ and Corks locked at Miss 
Griffin—* the Amazons always strung their bows 
from a gray mare ; and I believe it is not saying too 
much of those distinguished ladies to assert, that 
their arrow never missed their man, and their bow 
never wanted a string. Happy women!" 

“The world was worth living in then,”’ said 
Miss Griffin with a sigh. 

“Tt is for you, madam,”’ said Corks, ‘to roll 
back that world. As for the gray mare, her history 
—I mean her domestic history—is yet to be de- 
veloped. I have no doubt she is a—a myth——”’ 
finished Corks, looking somewhat appallingly for 
an explanation of the syllable he had ventured. 

‘*It has just struck me, Mr. Corks, that as we 
have the Order of the Sheep, the Order of the 
Elephant—if I am right,”’ ventured Miss Griffin, 
** the Order of the Lion, and the Order of the Bear, 
(an excellent order,) for men—that it would be an 
admirable institution to have the Order of the Gray 
Mare, for women.’’ 

** Splen—did!’’ shouted Corks. ‘* Why not 
found the Order yourself, dearest madam, and hold 
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our first chapter—if I am not wrong—here in 
Capsicum House t”’ 

‘*T almost feel it is my mission,’’ said Miss Grif- 
fin. ‘* Nevertheless, society is hardly ripe for it. 
To be sure, until the proper time shall come, the 
sisterhood might be one of secrecy. Every wife 
found worthy of the Order of the Gray Mare need 
not show it.’’ 

** At least, not before company,”’ we ventured to 
remark. 

And then Miss Griffin shook her head and cried 
—‘* My dear sir, on second thoughts, only think of 
the temptation !”’ 

“« Very true,’’ we answered; ‘no; it is not to 
be expected. ”“T’would be like wearing diamonds 
under a nighteap.”’ 

** Mr. Corks!”’ exclaimed Miss Griffin, as though 
she looked to him for protection; and then with 
cold composure she said, ‘‘ if you please, as we are 
upon the subject, and the school is up for the day, 
we will walk to the paddock.” 

Mr. Corks, bending his arm like the bow of 
Cupid, offered it to Miss Griffin, who just laid her 
five fingers on the proffered limb, as though play- 
fully afraid of it. 

We descended into the garden, and turning zig- 
zag right and left, came into the poultry-yard. 
Suddenly Miss Griffin stopped, and pointing to a 
gander that stood motionless beside a small, low 
shed, observed, ‘* Look there! The goose has been 
four weeks last Tuesday on her eggs; and except 
to eat a bit, and now and then to wash himself, that 
faithful bird, her mate, has never left that spot.’’ 

Corks moved his head up and down in solemn 
admiration ; and then, with his searching eye upon 
the gander, slowly remarked, ‘* Philoprogenitiveness 
very large.”’ 

eeling that some word was required of us, we 
said, ‘* Such tenderness in an irrational creature, 
madam, is a touching sight.’’ 

**Oh, sir,”’ cried Miss Griffin, and pathetically, 
too, ** Oh, sir, when I sometimes read the news- 
papers, and think of the faithfulness of the birds of 
the air, I confess it, I blush for a part of my 
species.’” 

‘* It is very kind of you, Miss Griffin,”’ said we. 

“Not but what I sometimes think we wrong 
poor animals. Now, geese, Mr. Corks’’—and 
suddenly the professor of intonation looked quite 
alive to the Subject—*I think geese very much 
slandered. [am convinced of it, geese have great 
judgment.”’ 

“Well, madam, I must say it—my experience 
as an actor cannot wholly deny it,” and Corks 
feebly smiled. 

‘“* And do the young ladies,’’ we inquired “ pur- 
sue their studies here’ Have you a Poultry- 
Class?” 

‘* Most certainly,”’ answered Miss Griffin, as she 
walked on. ‘* How defective is the education of a 
woman who cannot detect a chicken from a mater- 
nal hen ; a duckling from the grandmother of ducks ; 
a young stubble goose from a goose grown gray 
with years! Reflect, sir, for a moment on the do- 
mestic acerbity likely to be occasioned by old poultry 
brought to table. have known, sir, men of the 
best tempers—with tough poultry to carve—turned 
into demons. Now here, sir, the pullet is watched, 
I may say, from the egg to the spit ; and thus the 
serenity of the future husband is unruffled by drum- 
sticks. But here,” said Miss Griffin, ‘‘ here is the 
paddock with the gray mare.” 








CHAPTER VII. 


MISS FLUKE RIDES THE GRAY MARE. THE ‘* DRUNKEN 
HUSBAND.”’ 


‘*Sray, madam,” we observed ; “‘ we may dis- 
turb the young ladies.’ Saying this, we shrank 
behind a tree, and Miss Griffin, gently pressed by 
Mr. Corks, felt herself squeezed aside from the gate 
she was about to open. Ata glimpse we saw that 
all the school was assembled in a corner of the pad- 
dock, gathered about the gray mare, whose keen, 
proud, handsome head—bearing a garland of bach- 
elors’-buttons, jump-up-and-kiss-me’s, and Venus’- 
looking-glass, selected and woven, as we afterwards 
learned, by Miss Fluke—rose above the talking, 
laughing crowd that with white, small, tender hands 
patted the mare’s satin skin, or braided her silken 
mane, or offered her delicate grass or newest hay. 
‘“* Dear young ladies !’’ we cried ; ‘‘ they seem very 
fond of the creature.”” 

**It is a part of their education, sir,’”’ said Miss 
Griffin, “‘ always to remember what is due to the 
gray mare. It is always’’— 

ere Miss Griffin was interrupted by a loud 
musical shouting, and clapping of hands; and the 
crowd of girls breaking apart, the gray mare, 
throwing up her head, as though proud of its beauty, 
leapt forth like a hound, Miss Griffin—with beauti- 
ful presence of mind—killing a ready scream by 
plugging her mouth with her pocket-handkerchief. 
** It’s that Miss Fluke,”’ she cried at length, in a 
smothered voice, at the same time unconsciously 
pinching the arm of Corks, to relieve her feelings. 

It was Miss Fluke. And without saddle or bri- 
dle—her little hand buried in the creature's mane— 
she sat the gray mare as easily and as smilingly as 
though she sat upon a cushion. And as the mare 
broke into a gallop, Miss Fluke now waved a green 
branch over her head, and now laid it on the mare’s 
neck ; and the young lady’s big black curls shook 
merrily about her glowing face; whilst her gleam- 
ing eyes seemed to dally with danger, as though 
she loved it. It was noon; and sure we are that 
Apollo, with his eye for beauty, must have pulled 
up his horses for one little point of time to admire 
Miss Fluke upon the gray mare. 

‘*Fluke’’—* Fluke, dear’’—* Fluke, love ,don’t,”’ 
cried and shouted the girls, as the mare galloped 
faster and faster ; the young lady mightily enjoying 
the fun, and waving a graceful bravado with her 
green branch. 

‘¢ She ’ll break her neck,”’ cried Miss Griffin with 
solemn resignation. The next minute the gray 
mare leapt the five-barred gate like a cat, coming 
down close at the feet of Miss Griffin, pulled up by 
the rider. 

Miss Griffin screamed. ‘‘I said I’d do it, and 
Palmer ’s lost the gloves!’ cried Miss Fluke, as, in 
a second, she subsided from the mare to the earth, 
shook her curls, dropt a curtsey, and bounded like 
a ball out of sight. 

“Dear madam,” said the sonorous Corks, “ if 
she can only ride the gray mare in that fashion all 
her life, what a Griffin she ’]l make—what a glory 
she “Il shed upon Capsicum House !”’ 

Miss Griffin smiled a flurried smile, and begged 
for some minutes to be excused. She must follow 
that rebel. Mr. Corks could not suffer her to cross 
the poultry-yard alone ; and left us to open the gate 
for the readmission of the mare into her paddock. 
This done, we sauntered with premeditated leisure 
—not to interfere with the professor of intonation— 
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back to the garden. We entered a walk, and were 
musing, now on the hopes and vanities of life, and 
now on the bursting buds of peonies, when we 
heard a sharp, short sound, that revealed the near 
presence of soda-water. Guided by our ear, we 
turned with our best speed into another walk, and 
instantly beheld a man, seated in a garden-chair, 
with a goblet to his mouth. Looking full at us 
with his eyes over the rim of the glass, he undis- 
turbedly drank; took the glass from his lips ; 
fetched a deep breath; and, with a ragged voice, 
said—‘* Good morning, sir.’’ 

‘*Good morning. A nice cool draught that,”’ 
we answered. 

‘“*Ha, sir! They're all very well, these nice 
cool draughts,’’ cried the stranger; ‘‘ very well in 
their way ; but oh, dear sir, what a pleasant thing 
brandy-and-water would be, if there was no to-mor- 
row morning in it!” 

The man had a loose, potable look. It was plain 
that his face, like hot-house fruit, had ripened under 
a glass. It seemed to us very strange that such a 
man should be found in such a place of floral purity 
and sweetness. We had as soon looked for dis- 
tilled juniper in the cups of tulips. 

The man looked heavily at us, and without 
another word put his hand to his head as though 
remembrances of last night—like hammers—were 
beating there. 

** Pray, sir,’’ we said with our best politeness, 
**do you belong to Capsicum House?” 

** Not yet; I’m only here on trial; and I’ma 
little afeard I shan’t quite answer. They tell me I 
ain’t half quarrelsome enough. I’m sorry for it; 
and nobody can say more. I’m sorry for it,”’ he 
repeated emphatically. 


inding him so far communicative we proceeded. 

** What, sir, may be your profession here ?’’ 
**Oh, I’m on liking for the Drunken Husband,”’ 
answered the stranger ; and we stared very widely. 


lossoms. 
shan’t answer—I ’m 


‘Oh, I am, as sure as my name is 
But, as I said, I’m afeard 
too peaceable by half.’’ 

‘©The man is intoxicated,” we thought; and 
immediately Mr. Blossoms divined our opinion, for 
he very knowingly shook his head, and cried, 
** No, i ain't ; not a bit on it.”’ 

*¢ The Drunken Husband !’’ we exclaimed. “ And 
is it possible that Miss Griflin can entertain, even in 
fiction, so horrid an animal?" 

** Miss Griffin,” replied Mr. Blossoms, “is a 
lady of the world; and though I may not be 


fort’nate enough to suit her—though I may be too 


ble for the average run, as she says—I won't 
ear a word agin her. Last night, you see, was 
my night for coming home very drunk indeed, and 
I’m suffering for it. But then, it’s all in the way 
of bus’ness, and a man must live. Finding our- 
selves in this world—dust and ashes as we all are 
—we must make the best of it. Still, my mind 
tells me that I don’t answer ; I’m too peaceable in 
my liquor. If {could only remember to break a 
few windows, I should begin to have hopes.”’ 

‘* You never mean to say,"’ we cried, ‘* that itis 
your sole business to addict yourself to drunken- 
ness ¢”’ 

‘* No, not my principal employment, certainly 
not; it’s only a job for over hours,’’ replied Mr. 
Blossoms. ‘‘ My reg’lar business, you see, is this— 
I’m a collector of the Water Rate ; the Nymph and 
Lily Company; but it’s a poor matter by itself. 
Now if I can only add to it, for a certainty, the 
Drunken Husband, I shall feel myself a gentleman 
for life.” 


We could not distinguish the trae meaning of the 
man through his haziness of speech. We confess 
that we were not prepared for such attachment on 
the part of Miss Griffin to first principles—though 
they were the especial pets of the Lady of Capsicum 
—as to imagine that, for hire and reward, she 
engaged the representative of a bacchanal husband 
as a necessary agent in the complete education of 
young British ladies for the future wives of Eng- 
and. In our ignorance, as it will be shown, we 
greatly undervalued the enthusiasm of a devoted 
woman. 

** You say, Mr. Blossoms,’’ we continued, “ that 
last night was your night for coming home drunk. 
You do not mean to infer that Capsicum House is 
your home ?”’ 

** Most undeniably, sir, I do,’’ replied Blossoms 
boldly. ‘* Look here, sir, and understand me if you 
ean.”’ We bowed. “ Miss Griffin—who knows 
the heart of man as she knows the A, B, C, and 
can put together and spell all sorts of feelings— 
Miss Griffin takes it upon herself to be mother to so 
many young women for so much a year—and hard 
work it must be, take my word for it. She teaches 
‘em life, as I may say, in a gallantee-show, afore 
they ‘re called upon, poor little things! to go and 
squeeze for themselves. Every young lady here is 
brought up for a wife. Now, sir, Miss Griffin says 
that the whole philosophy—yes, I think that that ’s 
it—the whole philosophy of a good deal of wedlock 
is to make the best of an early misfortin.”’ 

‘**Humph! a sad employment,”’ we observed. 

** Picking oakum ’s nothing to it,’’ said Blossoms, 
a little softened. ‘* Well, sir, it can’t be denied— 
and Miss Griffin, as a woman of the world, knows 
it—drunkenness is a good deal about.”’ 

We nodded in mournful affirmation. 

** A husband, sir, with drink, is a wild beast—a 
lion coming home to lay down with the lamb,” cried 
Blossoms, his eyes slightly twinkling with emotion. 

** You seem quite alive to the evil of the vice, 
Mr. Blossoms ?”’ 

**1’m all over alive to it, sir; and I intend to 
*bolish it. That’s why I’m so ill this morning. 
You see, I°m hired—or, as Miss Griffin says, my 
mission here at Capsicum House is this—to take 
the part of the Drunken Husband ; and to do it so 
to the life—to make such a noise at the door when 
|I come home o’ nights—and such a hubbub whea 
they let me into the passage—and to shout and sing 
and sit upon the stairs, and swear I‘] never go to 
bed—so that all the voung ladies, seeing what a 
| tipsy husband is, should take the pledge one among 
‘another, never to have anything to do with the 
animal. That’s my mission,”’ said Blossoms. 

‘* Very noble, indeed,’’ we observed. 

** Only the worst of it is,” urged Blossoms, with 
a mild melancholy—* the worst of it is, 1 can’t be 
violent enough. ‘To be sure, they tell me that I 
| would kiss Carraways last night; that’s getting a 
| little better ; a little.”’ And Blossoms wanly smiled 
with self-encouragement. 

**Oh, you ‘Il do, no doubt: and then the cause 
is so noble,’’ we said. 

“It’s Miss Griffin's notion, and she carries it 
out beautiful. Every young lady, wrapt up in 
three shawls, with short candles, takes it im turn to 
sit up till three in the morning, to see what a wretch 
Tam. Carraways lets me in; and when I’ve had 
a good wrangle with the banisters, and shown what 
a brute a lord o’ the creation can be—why then the 
gardener leads me to bed. It’s all in Virtue’s 
cause,” says Miss Griffin—‘‘ but just now what a 
precious headache Virtue ’s give me.” 
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A NIGHT IN 


From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
A NIGHT IN THE FOREST. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE. 
DRAMATIS PERSONA. 

Cuartemacne, King of the Franks. 
Hacenutrn, a Saron Lright 
Winprvpa, his wife. 
Armed Sazons. ’ ! 
Knights and Woodsmen belonging to the train of Charlemagne. 


A thick forest, with a hut. 


winpRuDA (comes forth from the door.) 
Home fly the eagles to their lofty nests ; 
The slanting beams of yon pale autumn sun 
Stream feebly through dim fog and faded leaves ;— 
Where lingers he? Why stays my soul's beloved? 
HAGENULPH’S VOICE (afar.) 
The Saxon rode through the woods alone ; 
The eagle sat on the dark gray stone ; 
They gazed or each other with friendly mien, 
Each of the twain was a knight, I ween. 
WINDRUDA. 
That is the song of mighty Hagenulph ; 
] hasten to prepare his evening meal. 
[ She enters the hut. 
HAGENULPH’S VOICE (nearer.) 
Ha! trasty Lightfoot, is thy stall in ruins? 
Cleft by the ruthless whirlwind! Wait awhile, 
We will amend it for thee. 
WINDRUDA (reénters after a pause.) 
How—not yet! 
Surely I heard his voice. [ Calling aloud. 
Where lingerest thou? 
Give answer, Hagenulph ! 
HAGENULPH’S VOICE. 
I come, I come. 
WINDRUDA. 
How canst thou pause when thy Windruda calls? 
HAGENULPH’S VOICE. 

Patience awhile! The hurricane hath shattered 
My brave steed’s dwelling. "T will be soon repaired. 
WwIinpRuDA (aside, turning away.) 

So-—first his horse, and then his royal wife ! 


HAGENULPH (slowly approaching the hut.) 
Here is thy Hagenulph, my gentle love. 
WINDRUDA. 
It is not he. 
HAGENULPH (embracing her.) 
What! Knowest thou not his kiss? 
winprupa (disengaging herself.) 
No, truly no, this is not Hagenulph, 
The knightly, and the courteous, and the gentle, 
Who wooed Windruada in such noble fashion 
From her sire’s castle in the Weser-vale. 
To Hagenulph his wife was all the world— 
And now, he heeds his horse before his wife ! 
Oh! thine ennobling love hath made this forest 
A palace in mine eyes—myself a queen : 
Robbed of that spell, I’m but a hapless woman, 
Driven forth by foes into a wilderness. 
HAGENULPH. 


Not so; thou ’rt still a queen of Nature’s making, 
Royal and haughty. 


WINDRUDA. 
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See if his couch be smoothed to suit his pleasure. 


HAGENULPH. 
What, angry with my horse? Rememberest thou, 
When the Franks chased us with resistless force, 
How, like a noble hart, he sought the woods, 
And bare thee, covered with my shield, before me, 
Softly, yet with the swiftness of the storm, 
Nor paused till thou wert safe? Then didst thou 
stroke 
His silver mane with thy caressing hands :— 
Now, must he shiver in the autumn night? 
Thou art a lofty dame, a prince’s child; 
* T was ne’er the manner yet with noble princes 
So to reward the loyalty of friends. 
WINDRUDA (caressingly approaching him.) 
Hero of mighty heart, thou speakest well. 
Is the stall finished for thy trusty steed! 
HAGENULPH. 
Ay, ay; ‘twill do. 
WINDRUDA. 
Nay, prithee, my beloved, 
Go and complete his shelter for the night. 
HAGENULPH (hissing her.) 
My princely-hearted wife ! 
[Exit Hagenulph by the side at which he entered. 
Windruda, signing to him affectionately with 
her hand, reénters the hut. 
CHARLEMAGNE (enters on horseback from the forest.) 
Ye heavens! how deep and dusky is the forest, 
As though therein a mounted knight might ride 
A thousand years, and find no boundary ! 
Lo! these audacious birds of prey, that wheel 
With grim and ghastly shrieks around my head ! 
Hark to the growling of the wrathful bear, 
And the wolf's hungry yell! My way is lost; 
Night rises like a vapor from the earth ; 
I see no happy end to this adventure. 
Oh, for the shelter of a peasant’s roof! 
WINDRUDA (in the doorway.) 
Who rides so tall beneath our woodland shades? 
CHARLEMAGNE. 
A gentle greeting to thee, noble lady, 
From a benighted huntsman ! 
WINDRUDA (coming forward.) 
Thou art welcome. 
Dismount and rest. 
CHARLEMAGNE (dismounting, and approaching her.) 
Come I to Christian men? 
WINDRUDA. 
No; to the bravest and most hospitable 
Of heathen warriors. Rest thee in his castle! 
CHARLEMAGNE. 
A castle in these mountain woods? 
WINDRUDA (pointing to the hut.) 
*T is there. 
The castle of great Hagenulph. 
CHARLEMAGNE (smiling.) 
There, sayest thou? 


Oh, pardon! I mistook it for a hut. 


WINDRUDA. 

How? In the doorway stands a noble dame ; 
Within, a hero dwells. Are lime and marble, . 
Ivory and brass, the honor of a house? 

The whole wide forest with its leafy halls 





Go, serve thy darling Lightfoot with his food ; 
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Is as a palace since my lord dwelt there. 
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CHARLEMAGNE (bowing.) 


Forgive me, honored lady! I have erred. 
Your castle is no theme for mockery. 


HAGENULPH (entering rei game on his 


Look on my trophies of to-day, sweet wife. 
[He begins to hang up the game on 
the walls of the hut. 
WINDRUDA. 
Here stands a noble guest, my knightly husband! 


HAGENULPH (desisting from his labor, and approach- 
ing Charlemagne.) 

Welcome, sir knight. I crave your fair construction 

Of this my tardy greeting. I am now 

So poorly furnished with esquires and serfs, 

That I myself am seneschal and huntsman, 

Cupbearer, chamberlain, ay, even groom. 

Therefore my noble wife must entertain you, 

Whilst I lead forth your charger to his stall, 

Soon to return and crown for you the bowl. 


CHARLEMAGNE. 


Nay, nay, my valiant host! my steed hath here 
A supper, and a couch of down. 


HAGENULPH. 
But wolves 
Are howling in the distance ; therefore yield. 
*T would fix eternal shame upon my house, 
If guest of mine, in horse, or goods, or limb, 
Were harmed by my neglect. 
[ Exit, leading Charlemagne’s horse. 
WINDRUDA. 
Now to the hearth 
Follow me, noble guest; the vessel steams, 
And bright the goblets shine. (They enter the hut.) 
Nay, by your leave, 
Shut not the door; Sir Hagenulph delights 
Thus to gaze forth upon the wood’s green aisles, 
And on the star-sown canopy of heaven. 


CHARLEMAGNE. 
The custom of this noble house I love. 
winprupa (taking his bow and quiver, and hang- 
ing them against the wall.) 


Hero! permit thy hunter’s panoply 
Thus to be loosened by a lady's hand. 


HAGENULPH (returning and tasting a goblet before 
- he hands it, as cupbearer.) 


My honored guest, I bid thee freely weleome ! 
All that the house of Hagenulph affords 
Is thine. Come, seat thee at our cheerful board. 


[ They seat themselves around a stone table ; 
Charlemagne in the middle, Hagenulph 
and Windruda on either side of him. 


Thou art silent, noble sir. Doth aught displease 
thee? 


CHARLEMAGNE. 

Nay, God forbid! Bat this I freely own, 

I feel like one who wanders in a dream ; 

A noble hero and a lovely lady 

In the wild forest! Courtesy and grace 

Under a poor hut’s mossy covering ! 

Why, one might deem it glamour’s mocking work, 
And look to see a momentary change— 

The forest, to a baron’s lofty towers,— 

The dark cell, to a golden hall of pomp,— 

The shrieking owls and bats, to maids and squires ! 


HAGENULPH (smiling.) 
Nay, honored guest, ex not such conclusion ; 
These weeds conceal ro oar Aa necromancer. 
Once, truly, once it was as thou hast said : 
But now !—Those castle-halls 
Lie desolate beside the Weser-stream, 
And sailors sigh when they behold their ruins. 
CHARLEMAGNE. 
Whose wasting hand destroyed such goodly halls! 
HAGENULPH. 
Thou art, my guest, by speech and garb a Frank, 
And canst thyself best answer such a question. 
CHARLEMAGNE. 
Ay ah, thou brave defying race of Saxons ! 
God knows, this desolation was thy work : 
Charles did lament it from his very heart. 
WINDRUDA. 
Such, and so gentle is the heart of Charles? 
His followers are not like him. 
CHARLEMAGNE. 
What is this ! 
What mean the sparkling drops that dim thine eyes, 
And the quick blush that burns upon thy cheek * 
In God's name, gentle hostess, tell me truth ; 
Hast thou been injured by a Frank, beyond 
The injuries that war compels and sanctions * 
WINDRUDA. 
Oh, sir! pure wine we tender to a guest, 
Not bitter gall. I pray you, pardon me 
That heedless word which hath escaped my lip ; 
Let me be silent of the dreadful deed. 
CHARLEMAGNE. 
If I may seek a hospitable gift, 
I ask but for this story. 
WINDRUDA. 
Listen, then : 
A boon, so ask’d, must never be withholden. 
a the stream’s edge lay my gallant brother, 
ounded and faint; his arm had rescued me, 
And on the farther bank I stood in safety. 
There came—even now before mine eyes I see 





That dark and bloody shape !—there came a knight, 
A Frankish warrior, pricking through the forest, 
And at his heels a swarm of armed serfs. 
_Out-numbered thas, and faint, my wounded brother 
| Stretched feebly forth his naked sword, and said, 
** Comrade, I yield me thy true prisoner.”’ 
| Then laughed the Frank,— 
| Cried, ** Out with this base people, root and branch !"’ 
Then, scoffing thus, his squires and he did pierce 
| With their sharp spears that young and gallant hear'' 
| In vain did I, (ah, wretched maiden !) call 
| For aid to men and gods! 
The Frank but laughed more scornfully, and cried, 
| ** Fair maid, | come to kiss thy tears away.” 
Then, rushing, came my Hagenulph, and swung 
His trusty javelin ; to the forest depths 
The recreant craven fled. 
HAGENULPA. 
Reproach not me, 
My noble guest, that still the dastard lives. 
First was I bound to save my gentle love, 
And he meanwhile escaped me. Unavenged 
Beside the wood-stream sleeps my gallant brother. 


CHARLEMAGNE, 


Thus shall he sleep no more, so help me God! 
If in the Frankish host I find that villain, 

Into thy hands will I deliver him ; 

Thou, noble dame, shalt be thine own avenger. 
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WINDRUDA. 
Sir, do as thou hast promised. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

Doubt me not! 

As thy true knight will I achieve this deed. 
Ere I depart, thy words shall paint to me 
The aspect of the knave, his steed, his arms, 
That so my vengeance may take certain aim. 
But first, kind friends, I pray you answer me, 
What is the fire which kindles hearts so true 
So to oppose the high and holy teaching 
Of the eternal God, who, out of love 
To sinful men, became a helpless child ¢ 


Who, faithful Shepherd, sought His wandering 


flocks, 
Recalling, teaching, and exhorting them, 
Tull, out of love, He died a bitter death ; 
Then, Conqueror of wrath and sin, arose ; 
And shall return in light to judge the world, 
Reeeiving to eternal bliss the good, 


Where, changeless, in a world of changeless bright- 


ness, 

Their souls shall join the everlasting psalm ! 
HAGENULPH. 

To speak the simple truth, not much I know, 


Nor much have heard, of this thy Christian doctrine. 


For once there came a shaveling to my castle, 
In a priest’s garb—right well 1 welcomed him ; 
But he began with his blaspheming words 
To mock my father’s gods, and thus I thought: 
* The spirits of the mighty in Valhalla 
Ilave favored thee in love, and blest in war; 
And when thou goest forth into their wouds, 
Thy strong heart swells with thankfulness within 
thee ; 
Shalt thou endure to hear them scorned’? Away, 
The priest ’s a sorry knave !’’ I took the priest, 
And hurled him from my door. The blame was his, 
Yet was my wrath a shade too vehement— 
He fell, and broke his neck! and feud and war 
Broke forth upon our desolated land. 
‘The words which thou hast spoken please me well, 
Aud may be true, for I have early heard 
\ story from the ancient days of Odin, 
Of a God’s Son who died for love to man ; 
Of fire sent down to purify the earth ; 
And of eternal glory, after judgment. 
WINDRUDA. 
Speak ye of that God-Man whose name was Christ? 


CHARLEMAGNE. 

Ay, of our blessed Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
WINDRUDA. 

My heart is glad to hear thee speak of Him ; 

I pray thee tell me somewhat of His teaching. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

This was His first great law: to love mankind, 

And to do all men good—even to our foes. 
WINDRUDA. 

‘True, if they sit as guests beside our hearth. 
HAGENULPH. 


Most true, if they be weaponless or sick ; 
And true, perchance, if they be stainless women. 


CHARLEMAGNE. 
No, no, God asks an undivided heart ; 

ou canst not be a Christian on conditions ! 
We must love all at once, and all together, 
For all are children of one Father. 
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WINDRUDA. 


Nay, 
That burden were too heavy for our hearts. 


CHARLEMAGNE. 

’T is like that wondrous mountain in the East ; 
At first the climber labors with slow steps, 
But walks more lightly as he rises higher, 
And at the summit treads as if on wings. 


WINDRUDA. 
Thine eyes have kindled like the morning! 


HAGENULPH. 

Ha! 
At such a moment meet we interruption ¢ 
Hark! In the wood a sound of armed men! 
Rest in my hut, most dear and honored guest, 
| Whilst I look forth. 


CHARLEMAGNE. 

Nay, sir; if there be danger, 
I must not see thee challenge it alone. 
HAGENULPH. 


Danger to thee, perchance, though none to me ; 
The woods are full of stern and hunted Saxons. 
Remain, my lord ;-—-persuade him, noble wife. 





| WINDRUDA. 

, Remain within, as thou art sworn my knight! 

{ Hagenu!ph issues hor the hut, his sword in 
his hand, and closes the door behind him. 

Many armed Saxons come from the wood. 


HAGENULPH. 
Whither so fast, my countrymen * 


A SAXON, 


To thee ! 
| 1 seek the traces of a Christian knight, 
| Who roves bewildered through these savage woods ; 
Methinks even now he sits beside thy hearth. 
HAGENULPH. 
And if it be so? 
SAXON. 
Why, if it be so, 
The avenging Gods demand their sacrifice ; 
The great uncounted army of the dead, 
Slain by the hands of these accurséd Franks, 
Cry for their prey, and vengeance! Out with him! 
HAGENULPH. 
I think thou know’st he sits beside my hearth ? 


SAXON. 
Ay, by my faith; “tis therefore we are here. 


HAGENULPH. 
Then let me see the man who dares to harm him 
Beneath the guardian shadow of my rf. 
SAXON. 
Thou mighty Saxon warrior, Hagenulph, 
Wilt thou protect the scourge of Saxony? 


HAGENULPH. 
He sits beside my hearth ; and so, good night. 
. [ Going. 
ANOTHER SAXON. 
Yet one word more! 


HAGENULPH (returning.) 


True; thou remindest me! 
Make not such rude disturbance in the woods, 
Breaking my thread of converse with my guest. 
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SAXON. 
Thy guest! Thou dream’st not whom thine arm 
protects ! 
HAGENULPH. 
My dream, perchance, is truer than thy knowledge. | 


SAXON. 
It is a knight of name among the Franks. 


HAGENULPH. 
it may be so, or it may not be so ; 
Speak plainly, if thou be’st a Saxon. 
SAXON. 
Well, 
1 do believe it is the king himself. 
HAGENULPH. 
Through this whole evening I have thought the 
same ; 
Therefore depart in silence. *T is for me 
Fitly to entertain him. 
SAXON. 
With thy sword! 
Therein we swear thee true companionship. 
HAGENULPH. 
Ay, my good two-edged sword. I have it here 
Ready for all who break the holy laws 





Of hospitality. Of such a crime 

This king is guiltless ; food, and drink, and couch, 

Shall therefore be his fitting entertainment, 

Not cutting steel. Good mght! I pray you go! 
MANY SAXONS. 

No, no, my lord! We cannot suffer this. 

Give up the tyrant! ”T is the question here, 

If Saxony shall stand or fall forever. 

Give up the king! Our wrath will have its victim. 

HAGENULPH. 

If Saxony must stand by deeds of shame, 

*T were better that she fell. Good night, my friends ; 

For the third time and last, I say it to ye. 


Good things are threefold, therefore now depart, 
Unless your minds be set to seek for evil. 


SAXONS. 
Why, let it come, then! Failing gentle means, 
We must use force. We are the strongest, friends ; 
Break down the door, I say! Ha, break it down ! 
[ They approach furiously to assail the hut. 


HAGENULPH. 
What hath bewitched you, ye unthinking men? 
See now, this is the sword of Hagenulph. 
[ They fight. 
CHARLEMAGNE (rushes out with his sword drawn.) 


The clang of arms! Stand fast, my noble host, 
‘Tis easy work to drive this rabble hence. 


[ The Saxons are put to flight. 


HAGENULPH. 

Softly, my lord! Pursue not, through the darkness, 
Amid the forest’s shadowy battlements ; 

A true knight’s sword strikes ever best in freedom. 


CHARLEMAGNE. 
Thou ’rt in the right. Moreover, our pursuit 
Would leave thy gentle wife unguarded. 
[ They stand opposite to each other, leanin 
on their swords, and looking into eac 
other's faces. 


Enter Wisvevva from the hut. 


WINDRUDA. 
Here 
I see two valiant comrades, fresh from battle, 
Warm from the eager chase of ne foes ;— 
Brethren in arms, my heart would gladly hail them 
HAGENULPH. 
Not so, my love. 
CHARLEMAGNE. 
And, comrade, wherefore not? 
HAGENULPH. 
’T is true I am an honorable knight, 
And, as thyself hast witnessed, and canst say, 
The sword of Hagenulph is somewhat sharp ; 
But yet thou standest far too high for me. 
WINDRUDA. 
Stands any man too high for Hagenulph* 
That must be an illustrious master truly. 
HAGENULPR. 
Methinks that such an one stands now before us. 
CHARLEMAGNE. 
What, think’st thou so, my hero? Tell me, 
straight, 
Whom tak’st thou me to be? 
HAGENULPH. 
I do believe thou art the mighty fountain 
Of Frankish victory and Saxon shame ; 
And that men call thee Emperor Charlemagne. 
WINDRUDA. 
This Charlemagne! Is such his countenance’ 
Ay, ay, I can believe it; I have pictured 
A hero of such aspect in my fancy. 
CHARLEMAGNE. 
And didst thou know, most true and loyal host, 
How rich a prey thy fortress-hut contained, 
Yet paused thy hand to slay? 


HAGENULPH. 
I greatly marve! 
At such a question. Wert thou not my guest! 
But could I meet thee on the battle-field 
Close hand to hand ; where I, as yet, have seen thee 
Only a horseman in the distance ; then 
We were acquainted in another fashion ! 
CHARLEMAGNE. 
Why so think I. In thee, as in myself, 
My faith is strong. But this | say to thee, 
My Hagenulph, | stand too high for thee 
And thine aspiring—not because I am 
King of the Franks—but thus, because I am 
A Christian, and the servant of the Lord. 
WINDRUDA. 
If that be all, meseems ye still may be 
Brethren in arms. 
HAGENULPH. 
How so, my gentle wife! 


WINDRUDA. 

Why, if by such a fair and gentle path 

As he hath spoken, Christ would lead us all 
Into the arms of the eternal Father, 

How should a faithful heart refuse to follow? 


HAGENULPH. 
Thou speakest strange and startling words, my love 
WINDRUDA. 


Oh, if I be thy love, then follow me 
Where I would lead thy steps. With thee I fled 








To the rough shelter of the wilderness ; 
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Come thou with me to bright and rosy meadows, 
To Paradise, the garden of our Christ. 
Of that, and of full many beauteous things, 
Our guest instructed me, 
While thou wert holding converse with the Saxons. 
HAGENULPH. 
| follow thee. And, noble king, I pray you, 
Help forward this my gentle love and me 
To fuller knowledge of the ways of Christ. 
CHARLEMAGNE. 
With my whole heart, my brother! 
[Enter Frank knights, soldiers, and woodmen, all 
speaking at once. 
God be thank’d! 
Theking! Theking! And there,a Saxon knave ! 
Lay hands on him and take him. 


HAGENULPH. 
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WINDRUDA. 
Yes, my lord. 

Didst thou not tell me thus'—** Much Christ hath 

taught, 
But his first law was love to all mankind, 
And free forgiveness of our enemies.”’ 
Fain am I to ascend that wondrous mountain, 
Upon the iop of which smiles Paradise. 
True, the first step is somewhat difficult, 
Yet feel I, as my spirit stirs within me, 
The path grows smoother as it rises higher. 


CHARLEMAGNE. 

Ah, thou choice flower, in God's own garden 
planted ! . 

Sweetly and richly shalt thou bloom henceforth 

Beside the waters of the land of Aix. 

Draco, be free, but fly the path of Charles ; 





Royal brother, 
Hear’st thou the angry boasting of these men? 
Methinks we shall have need of our good swords. 
Go, in, sweet wife, till we have dealt with them. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

I: needs not now. Peace there, my soldiers, peace ! 
See, I have hunted down, for God’s dear service, 
This knightly stag and this most tender doe ; 
No prince did ever take a costlier prey. 
But thou, my gentle hostess, why so pale? 
There is nought now to fear. 


WINDRUDA. 
To fear '—Oh, no; 
The wife of Hagenulph is not so fearful. 


CHARLEMAGNE. 

How '—nay, I guess! The flashing of thine eye 
Hath burned into mine heart, like lightning. There, 
Before our faces, stands the murderer ! 


WINDRUDA. 
What murderer meanest thou, my noble lord? 


CHARLEMAGNE. 
Him who did slay thy brother by the stream. 


WINDRUDA. 


I cannot lie. "Tis true, he stands before me. 


CHARLEMAGNE. 
That churl with matted locks! 
WINDRUDA. 
The same, my lord ; 
He with the glaring eyes and bushy brows. 
CHARLEMAGNE. 
Draco, come forth! Know’st thou this noble lady? 
See, his cheek whitens with the sense of guilt! 
He is condemned. Disarm him, lead him hence, 
And knit him to the nearest willow-tree ; 
No more shall he behold the golden sun.— 
Yet hold! 
Windrada, fair avenger, I did promise 
To give the guilty wretch into thy hands. 


Lo, there he stands! judge thou, and take thy ven- 
geance. 


WINDRUDA, 
Sir, sir, thou ladest me with bounteous gifts ; 
[She stands silent awhile. 


Yet are they heavy in these feeble hands. 
Thanks, noble sire! The criminal is pardoned. 


CHARLEMAGNE. 


Where’er we meet thy life shall pay the forfeit, 
Because it is my place to judge my people.— 
Follow me now ; morn sparkles brightly o’er us ; 
Dear friends, *t will now be mine to play the host. 


HAGENULPH. 

There stands your horse, my noble lord. And here 
My faithful Lightfoot, my good battle-steed. 

Who, were he driven from his master’s side, 
Would die of grief. 1 pray you tell me this— 

Is it forbidden by the laws of Christ 

To tend such noble creatures, and to love them? 


CHARLEMAGNE, 
Nay, Christ was love itself, which, as a fountain 
Pure and unsullied, waters all things living. 


HAGENULPH. 
Right earnestly I long to be a Christian. 
CHARLEMAGNE. 
Yes, friend, in thine and in Windruda’s heart 
God’s hand hath showered his seed abundantly : 
Scarce hath heaven’s door sent forth its quickening 
Tain, 

When, lo! the harvest brightens on the plain. 
Come, follow me, my children ! 

[ Exeunt omnes. 
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Wirn storm-daring pinion and sun-gazing eye, 

The gray forest-eagle is king of the sky! 

Oh, little he loves the green valley of flowers, 

Where sunshine and song cheer the bright summer 
hours, 

For he hears in those haunts only music, and sees 

Only rippling of waters and waving of trees ; 

Where the red-robin warbles, the honey-bee hums, 

The timid quail whistles, the sly partridge drums ; 

And if those proud pinions, perchance, sweep along, 

There ’s a shrouding of plumage, a hushing of song ; 

The sun-light falls stilly on leaf and on moss, 

And there ‘s naught but his shadow, black, gliding 
aCTOSs ; 

But the dark, gloomy gorge, where down plunges 
the foam 

Of the fierce, rock-lashed torrent, he claims as his 

home. 

There he blends his hoarse shriek with the roar of 
the flood, 

And the many-voiced sounds of the blast-smitten 
wood ; 


From his crag-grasping fir-top, where morn hangs 
its wreath, 





Pardoned! I heard not rightly. 





He views the mad waters, white, writhing beneath. 
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On a limb of that moss-bearded hemlock, far down, 
With bright azure mantle and gay mottled crown, 
lhe king-fisher watches, where o’er him his foe, 
he fierce hawk, sails, circling, each moment more 
low : 
ised are those pinions and pointed that beak ; 
read swoop is ready, when, hark! with a 
shriek, 
His eyeballs red-blazing, high-bristling his crest, 
His snake-like neck arch’d, talons drawn to his 
breast, 
With the rush of the wind-gust, the glancing of 
light, 
The gray forest-eagle shoots down in his flight ; 
One blow of those talons, one plunge of that neck, 
The strong hawk hangs lifeless, a blood-dripping 
wreck ; 
And as dives the free king-fisher, dart-like on high, 
With his prey soars the eagle, and melts in the sky. 


Now 


His 


A fitful red-glaring, a low, rumbling jar, 

Proclaim the storm demon, yet raging afar : 

The black cloud strides upward, the lightning more | 
red, 

The roll of the thunder more deep and more 
dread ; 

A thick pall of darkness is east o’er the air, 

And on bounds the blast, with a how}, from its lair ; 

The lightning darts zig-zag and fork’d through the 
gloom, 

And the bolt Jaunches o'er with crash, rattle, and 
boom ; 

The gray forest-eagle, where, where was he sped? 

Does he shrink to his eyrie, and shiver with dread? 

Does the glare blind hiseye? Has the terrible blast 

On the wing of the sky-king a fear-fetter cast? 

No, no, the brave eagle! he thinks not of fright ; 

The wrath of the tempest but rouses delight ; 

To the flash of the lightning his eye casts a gleam, 

‘To the shriek of the wild blast he echoes his scream, 

And with front like a warrior that speeds to the 
prey, 

And a clapping of pinions, he ‘s up and away! 
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Time whirls round his circle, his years roll away, 

But the gray forest-eagle minds little his sway ; 

The child spurns its bud for youth’s thorn-hidden 
bloom, 

Seeks ye al bright phantoms, finds age and s 
tomb ; 

But the eagle’s eye dims not, his wing is unbow'd, 

Still drinks he the sun-shine, still scales he th» 
cloud. 

The green, tiny pine-shrub points up from the moss, 

The wren’s foot would cover it, tripping across: 


The beech-nut down dropping would crush it be- 


neath ; 

But tis warm’d with heaven’s sunshine, and fann’d 
by its breath, 

The seasons fly past it, its head is on high, 

Its thick branches challenge each mood of the sky ; 

On its rough bark the moss a green mantle creates , 

And the deer from its antlers the velvet-down 
grates ; 

Time withers its roots, it lifts sadly in air 

A trunk dry and wasted, a top jagg'd and bare, 

Till it rocks in soft breeze and erashes to earth ; 

Its blown fragments strewing the place of its birth. 

The eagle has seen it up-struggling to sight, 

He has seen it defying the storm in its might ; 

Then prostrate, soil-blended, with plants sprouting 
o’er, 

But the gray forest-eagle is still as of yore, 

His flaming eye dims not, his wing is unbow’'d, 

Still drinks he the sunshine, still scales he the 
cloud ; 

He has seen from his eyrie the forest below, 

In bud and in leaf, robed with crimson and snow. 

The thicket’s deep wolf-lairs, the high erag his 
throne, 

And the shriek of the panther has answered his own 

He has seen the wild red man the lord of the shades 

And the smoke of his wigwams curl thick in the 
glades ; 

He has seen the proud forest melt breath-like away 

And the breast of the earth lying bare to the day ; 

He sees the green meadow-grass hiding the lair, 





Away, O away, soars the fearless and free! 

What recks he the sky’s strife? its monarch is he! 
The lightning darts round him, undaunted his sight ; 
The blast sweeps against him, unwaver’d his flight ; 
High upward, still upward, he wheels till his form 
is lost in the black, scowling gloom of the storm. 


The tempest sweeps o’er with its terrible train, 

And the splendor of sunshine is glowing again ; 

Again smiles the soft, tender blue of the sky, 

Waked bird-voices warble, fann'd leaf-vuices sigh ; 

On the green-grass dance shadows, streams sparkle 
and run, 

The breeze bears the odor, its flower-kiss his own, 

And full on the form of the demon in flight 

The rainbow’s magnificence gladdens the sight! 

The gray forest-eagle! O, where is he now, 

While the sky wears the sign of its God on its 
brow? 

There ‘s a dark, floating spot by yon cloud’s pearly 
wreath, 

With the speed of the arrow ‘tis shooting beneath ! 

Down nearer and nearer it draws to the gaze, 

Now over the rainbow, now blent with its blaze, 

To a shape it expands, still it planges through air, 

A proud erest, a fierce eye, a broad wing, are 
there ; 

"T is the eagle—the gray forest-eagle—once more 

Ile sweeps to his eyrie : his journey is o'er! 


And his crag-throne spread naked to sun and to air , 
And his shriek is now answered, while sweeping 
alon 


g, 
| By the low of the herd, and the husbandman’s song . 
He has seen the wild red man offswept by his foes. 
And he sees dome and roof where those smokes 
once arose ; 
But his flaming eye dims not, his wing is unbow'd, 
Still drinks he the sunshine, stil] scales he tl» 
cloud. 


A. B. Street. 





Ovr friendships hurry to short and poor conclu 
sions, because we have made them a texture of win: 
and dreams, instead of the tough fibre of the human 
heart. The laws of friendship are great, austere 
and eternal, of one web with the laws of morals an: 
of nature.— Goethe. 


Cuivatry is to modern what the heroic was to 
ancient times ; all the noble recollections of the na- 
tions of Europe are attached to it. At all the great 
periods of history, men have embraced some sort o! 
enthusiastic sentiment, as a universal principle o! 
action. Chivalry consisted in the defence of the 
weak; in the loyalty of valor; in the contempt of 
deceit ; in that Christian charity which endeavored 
to introduce humanity even in war; in short, in all 
those sentiments which substitute the reverence of 
honor for the ferocious spirit of arms.— Madame de 
Staél. 
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From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
THE BRITISH PRESS AND THE MEXICAN WAR. 


We have been instructed, as well as amused, by 
the comments of the British press, from time to 
time, on the Mexican war, and topics immediately 
connected with it. When the war was only pro- 
bable, or supposed to be so by the British press, 
they deprecated it as threatening more or less inter- 
ruption to neutral commerce, and as liable to be 
protracted, on account of the mutual inefficiency, 
poverty, &c., of the contending parties. A leadiag 

riodical of England—we think it was the London 
Wimes, but are not quite certain—declared in so 
many words, that the Mexicans were better soldiers 
than the Americans, and seemed to anticipate that 
the latter would get a severe drubbing. This delu- 
sion was encouraged by the results of two or three 
skirmishes which took place between scouting 

arties of the Americans and large bodies of the 
Mexicans on the east side of the Rio Grande, at the 
commencement of the war, or just anterior to it— 
and by the intelligence that den. Taylor's little 
army of 2200 men was surrounded by a Mexican 
furce three times as large, and with no chance of 
escape. Great was the chuckling of John Bull at 
this intelligence, and great was the mortification of 
Americans, both at home and abroad. By the 
way, what stronger evidence could exist of the 
pacific intentions of thé American government up to 
the above date, than the fact that it had not made 
the least preparation for war, and that Taylor's 
force was wholly unsupported. Not a volunteer 
had been called for, and the regular force of the 
nation had been suffered to dwindle to 7000 men, 
scattered, more or less, over our vast domain. The 
Mexicans knew all this, and calculated that, by a 
sudden dash, they could capture or destroy General 
Taylor, and then overrun Texas; and this was too 
inviting a bait to be resisted. In the anticipation 
that this program, or something like it, would be 
carried into execution, the London Times put forth 
an article of which the following is an extract : 

{From the Times, June Ist.} 

*“ The tumultuous excitement occasioned through- 
out the United States by the announcement that a 
small Mexican army had been collected at Matamo- 
ras, and that 2,000 men had crossed the Rio Grande, 
and placed themselves between Gen. Taylor's camp 
and his supplies at Point Isabel, is certainly dispro- 
portionate to the actual magnitude of the event ; and 
it presents a strange commentary on the aggressive 
policy and the warlike measures which have been 
gaining ground in the United States for the last few 
years. Nothing can be more ridiculous than the 
contrast between the zeal of the Americans in pro- 
voking a war, and their real state of preparation for 
it; and a defeat will probably be sustained by the 
American forces, worsted by troops whom they 
have affected to despise, before the people of the 
United States have learned that bluster does not 
win battles, though it may begin brawls.”’ 

The next steamer carried out intelligence of the 
battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Paima, and 
their brilliant results. On this occasion the Times 
did itself the honor to be just, if not generous. 

{From the Times of June 15.} 

“* The arrival of the Britannia with the American 
mails of the Ist instant has put us in possession of 
decisive intelligence from the theatre of war on the 
Rio Grande. In spite of a numerical superiority 
ot to threefold the American force under 
General Taylor, the Mexican troops on the left 












bank of the river have been totally routed ; and an 
opportunity, which is not likely to recur, of inflict- 
ing a summary blow upon the enemy in a position 
of great difficulty, has ended, on the contrary, in a 
signal triumph of General Taylor’s little corps, and 
a shameful repulse of the Mexican forces. 

*_ * *  * — * Both these engagements 
were sharply disputed ; but General Taylor’s forces 
displayed an incontestable superiority, under very 
disadvantageous circumstances, which deserved to 
be rewarded by success. 

**The despatches of that officer, which will be 
found in another place, are remarkable for their 
succinct energy, and the absence of those verbose 
and grandiloquent strains which we are accustomed 
to meet with in the narratives of American exploits. 
Gen. Taylor writes like a man of sense, skill and 
courage ; and we have not the slightest wish to 
detract from the honors he has gallantly earned 
under the flag of his country. Whatever opinion 
we may entertain of the causes of this war, and of 
the political motives in which it originated, the 
behavior of the American general and his troops 
deserves to be judged of by a much higher standard 
than the policy of the government which it is their 
duty to serve. 

** The conduct of the Mexican army, on the con- 
trary, demonstrates the utter inability of that gov- 
ernment to protect any portion of its dominions 
from invasion ; and it degrades the descendants of 
the Spanish Americans still lower in the rank of 
nations.”’ 

In the course of the next three months, while 
Gen. Taylor was collecting the necessary means for 
advancing into the interior, the Times relapsed into 
its accustomed ribaldry, of which the following is a 
specimen : 

{From the London Times of September 16.) 

** A squabble, however contemptible, which im- 
pedes the progress of trade on the part of neutrals, 
and renders private property liable to those dangers 
that are inseparable from a state of domestic anar- 
chy—such a contention between two litigates who 
seem both unable to bring the quarrel to an end, is 
a nuisance which a third party should be allowed to 
terminate. Friendly offers of mediation have al- 
ready been made by our late as well as our present 
minister for foreign affairs; but the United States 
and Mexico seem disposed to “fight it out’’— 
a process which threatens to prove exceedingly 
tedious. On one side we find large resources in- 
judiciously applied, and on the other internal discord 
dividing the force that needs the utmost concentra- 
tion to give it the sinallest chance of proving suc- 
cessful. We can scarcely hope for the triumph of 
the Mexican cause, after the specimens we have 
seen of the incapacity of the Mexican people to pro- 
vide efficiently for their own government.”’ 

Next came the news of the capture of Monterey, 
with its immense fortifications, and garrison of 10,- 
000 or 11,000 men, by a force of 6000 men under 
Gen. Taylor. Concerning this little ‘ affair’ the 
Times says, Nov. 20th— 

‘*At Monterey the Mexicans have recently 
shown that they can fight with the ancient bravery 
of their Spanish progenitors behind walled fortifiea- 
tions ; and, although the town was ultimately taken, 
the capture cost the Americans more than the loss 
of it did the Mexicans. In consequence of the 
refusal of the American cabinet to ratify General 
Taylor’s armistice, we shall probably shortly hear 
of a similar attack upon Saltillo, the result of which 
depends very much on the combinations by which 
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the respective forces may be concentrated on that 
point. Santa Anna will not be able to bring his 
army up in time to defend the position ; but it is not 
impossible that he may precede the main body of 
his troops, and that the resistance of the place may 
be prolonged till he arrives. At any rate, even the 
loss of Saltillo will not prove a decisive blow to 
Mexico, for it is more than 600 miles from the 
capital ; whereas the failure of General Taylor’s at- 
tempt upon it would compromise to the last degree the 
safety of his army and the credit of his arms. Ina 
military point of view it was a mistake to weaken 
the small American force by allowing detachments 
to mgrch off to California and Santa Fe, where 
there was no enemy whatever to encounter.” 

The good sense of this last remark English 
readers will understand from the fact that the troops 
sent to occupy Santa Fe and California had not, at 
the date of the Times’ article, approached nearer 
to Saltillo, or to General Taylor, than 600 or 700 
miles. They were under a different general, 
(Kearney,) and their mission was entirely different. 
‘They entered the Mexican territory from the north, 
while General Taylor’s division entered it from the 
south-east, by way of the Rio Grande. In the 
same article the Times says : 

** We told them [the Americans] many months 
ago, that they would find themselves at the close 
of the year scarcely more advanced in the conquest 
or coercion of Mexico than they were in April ; we 
pointed out the impossibility of making any rapid 
military movement in advance in a country destitute 
of roads and of water, whilst fever and dysentery 
were more certain to thin the ranks of the army 
than the assaults of the enemy; in short, we fore- 
saw all the evils of an exhausted treasury, and of 
a war which cannot be carried on with such means 
as the United States possess, or abandoned without 
disgrace.’’ 

In another article of about the same date, the 
Times says— 

‘* The Americans, who have to conduct this most 
wearisome of wars, are least of all nations compe- 
tent to the task. They have no army, and have 
constitutional objections to raising one. They 
have no money, and are resolutely determined to 
find none. They have no general, and have just 
agreed never to have one. Yet with these natural 
and political disadvantages they have either to con- 
tinue a war of which nobody can tell the cost or the 
conclusion, or to confess their folly and their help- 
lessness by a ridiculous retreat.”’ 

The battle of Sacramento, in which less than 
1000 American volunteers, under Col. Doniphan, 
defeated 4000 Mexicans, killing and wounding 
several hundred, and capturing ten pieces of artil- 
lery, came next in the order of time, and was the 
more surprising as the Americans had only two killed 
and four or five wounded. The capture of the 
large town of Chihuahua, (capital of the state of 
the same name,) followed as a matter of course. 
This engagement has been scarcely mentioned in 
the English papers. 

We pass on to the battle of Buena Vista, 22nd 
and 23rd of March, some particulars of which, 
though not in all respects correct, reached England 
about the middle of May. The Times of the 20th 
contains an article on the subject, of which the 
following is an extract : 

** He [Taylor] fought very well, there is no doubt ; 
but we suspect that Saltillo will not prove an 
Assaye. Either tempted by some feints of Taylor, 
or in execution of his own designs, Santa Anna 
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fell u him, and evidently in a prett i- 
tion. Faun this, if Taylor was Lae Yilodged he 
at all events thought it prudent to retire; and the 
first attack of Santa Anna seems to have convinced 
him that the Mexicans were not going to fall into 
his hands, and that he had better secure the chances 
of war by retreating leisurely on his own head- 
quarters. ‘The Mexicans, though roughly handled 
by the old warrior, followed him up for a couple of 
days, during which the engagements in question 
took plaice, but where the armies parted is not very 
clear. * * * oe * o * 

** The moral, however, of the whole story is this 
—peace is further off, and the Americans worse off, 
than ever. It is probable that Taylor retained the 
honors of every field, though his little army of some 
5000 or 6000 men was at least trebled by that of 
Santa Anna. But the Mexicans have done enough 
to damage the American prestige and encourage 
their own people. They took the aggressive, they 
attacked the enemy in one position after another, 
and they forced him to a kind of retreat. They 
fought with unusual spirit, charging him up to the 
very muzzles of his guns, and took a quantity of bag- 
gage, besides even a few pieces of cannon and some 
colors. The relative magnitude of their losses is 
utterly unimportant. Their levies are as cheap as 
those of Tlascala, while every man and horse that 
goes down on the other side costs ‘Taylor almost as 
much as it cost Cortes. Already we see the effects 
of Sania Anna’s movement. He has left the gulf 
squadron with the bulk of the American army to 
amuse themselves with a grand representation of 
the Mogador dattue, while in the mean time he has 
destroyed some 2000 of their best troops, and sur- 
rounded one of their best generals. Even if Taylor 
be actually in Monterey, it is admitted on all hands 
that his communications are entirely cut off, even 
with Matamoras and Camargo. The whole coun- 
try is swarming with light horsemen and rancheros, 
to whom he can hardly oppose a single dragoon, 
while every post on the line of the Grande is ex- 
pecting an attack from forces utterly disproportioned 
to their means of defence. To improve this condi- 
tion of affairs, it is known that there is no cordial 
concert between Scott and Taylor, nor between the 
supreme authority and either of them, and perha 
a new general or major general may presently ner 
his appearance, to find that the favorite line of the 
Grande has been lost and the captured provinces 
sacrificed for the sake of winning a city which, by 
the best American authorities, will be utterly use- 
less when won.” 

The next steamer carried out the official des- 
patches relating to the battle, which the Times 
published at length ; but not another word of com- 
ment have we been able to find in its columns relat- 
ing to that memorable engagement—fought by 
5000 Americans, of whom only 600 were regulars, 
against 20,000 Mexicans, commanded by Santa 
Anna in person, and constituting, as he has since 
stated in a published document, the largest, best, 
and best appointed army ever seen in Mexico since 
the days of the revolution. Of this brilliant army, 
more than 2500 were killed or wounded, 150 or so 
were taken prisoners, some thousands were dis- 
persed, great numbers died of exposure and starva- 
tion in the retreat; and, in short, there is reason to 
believe that scarcely half of the whole number who 
left Potosi for the annihilation of General Taylor 
and his little band of Spartans, ever returned. It 
was in fact an utter discomfiture. The ‘* pres- 
tige’’ of it, to use the Times’ expression, stil en- 
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dures. It has nerved the American arm in every 
subsequent engagement, and palsied that of the 
Mexican. The battle of Buena Vista was not only 
the most bloody engagement ever fought on this 
continent, (unless we except the wholesale massa- 
cres of defenceless Indians by the ancestors of these 
same Mexicans,) but as a military achievement it 
was the most brilliant. It however appears te have 
excited no admiration in England, if we may judge 
from the tone of the press—the only feeling is con- 
t for the Mexicans ; who nevertheless fought 
till they had been decimated twice over, before they 
retired from the field. Contempt for the Mexicans 
is a more congenial feeling toa certain class of Brit- 
ish minds, (and we are sorry they are so numerous, ) 
than respect for their own kith and kin on this side 
of the Atlantic, especially volunteers. 

The next important event in the history of the 
war, was the capture of VeraCruz. The existence 
of this fortress within reach of our navy, unscathed 
and unattempted, had been some consolation to our 
English friends, because it seemed to show, (revers- 
ing the language of the lamented Sam Patch,) that 
‘some things could not be done as well as others.’’ 
In a state of neglect and almost dilapidation, with 
an imperfect armament and insufficient garrison, 
this fortress had succumbed to the French, and 
therefore, by omitting to notice the difference of 
circumstances, the floating of the Mexican flag upon 
its walls was ‘* deemed and taken’’ as a virtual ad- 
mission that what the French had done, Americans 
could not do. Well, it was determined at length, 
by the American government, that Vera Cruz must 
fall. A great sacrifice of life was expected, but! 
the possession of that town and fortress was deemed 
indispensable, as a new base of operations in the 
interior. ‘The execution of the project was entrusted 
to Gen. Scott. As long agoas July 6th, 1846, the 
Times gave a hint as to the hopelessness of the 
attack, in the words following : 

** Tt remains to be seen whether he (Commodore 
Conner) will venture to attack St. Juan d’Ulloa, 
which is at all times an operation of great difficulty 
and danger, from the sudden northern gales which 
expose a squadron to destruction on the reefs that 
protect the fortifications to the seaward. St. Juan 
d’Ulloz, moreover, now mounts 200 guns in the 
castle, and 50 in the two forts and walls of the city 
commanding the anchorage. All these guns are new 
and of heavy calibre, with a number of 8 inch and 
10 inch Paixhan guns. There are said to be 2000 
men in the fortress, and about the same number in 
the town. Under these cireumstances we doubt 
whether the American commodore will risk an at- 
tack on the strongest place on the Mexican coast.” 
[Upwards of 400 cannon were captured in the town 
and castle.—Eds. J. of C.] 

_ Even after it was known that the town had been 

invested, the ‘Times regaled its readers with antici- 

means of a failure ; as in the following letter, dated 
era Cruz, March 12th. 

‘The American forees now number ten thousand 
men before Vera Cruz. ‘They have cut off all com- 
munication, but, in consequence of some gross mis- 
take in the department of the quartermaster, the 
are totally without shelter, being unprovided with 
tents; consequently they have to remain on the 
scorching sand-hills the whole of the day, and are 
saturated with deadly heavy dews all night, which 
at this period are most fatal. They made another 
most disheartening discovery last night only, name- 





ly, that the whole, or nearly the whole, of their ar- 
tillery train has been left behind, (at Matamoras.) 





It may fairly be presumed that, under these cireum- 
stances, it will be some time before the Americans 
ean make prize of this place, if at all; and they 
must suffer fearful loss in the attempt. Some skir- 
mishing has already taken place ashore between the 
ranchero cavalry and the American outposts, with 
the result of a loss to the latter of a colonel and 
eight men of the ‘Tennessee volunteers. The Mex- 
icans only had a very few wounded, and those only 
slightly, scarcely anything to mention. ‘The troops 
landed on the 9th and 10th of March, and the first 
division (about 2000) got all their ammunition satu- 
rated in the surge, and remained four hours without 
a cartridge ; fortunately for them, the enemy did 
not make any descent upon them, or awful would 
have been the carnage among the troops of Jona- 
than. The Mexicans have about 2500 infantry 
and 600 cavalry in town, and 2000 well armed and 
trained patriots in the castle. A stiff norther is 
now blowing, which will commit sad discomfort and 
annoyance among the Yankees in the sand-hills by 
the drift. ‘To a looker on, these features present a 
most engaging and deeply interesting aspect. The 
issue remains to be seen; but to us there appears 
no apprehension, on the part of the Mexicans, of 
defeat. At present the advantage is incontestably 
on their side, but the struggle will be a frightful one 
whenever it comes.”’ 

sat Sew. was done wrong by the Americans, 
or not done at all. The Mexicans were getting on 
gloriously, with a bright prospect of driving the 

ankees into the sea. Well, the next arrival 
brought intelligence that both the town and castle 
had surrendered, with their immense armaments 
and militaryestores, and 4000 prisoners, including 
five generals. This was too bad entirely. That a 
set of tarnal Yankees should capture the strongest 
fortress in the New World, except perhaps that at 
Quebee, with the loss of only sixty-five men killed 
and wounded, was not to be endured for a moment. 
Why John himself could hardly expect to do better. 
There must be something wrong about it; some 
bribery, treachery, or villany of some sort. What 
could it bet? And besides ; these cowardly Amer- 
icans, instead of attacking the castle, with its 200 
heavy guns, as the Times says, (the actual number 
was still greater,) were kitten-hearted enough to 
attack the town first, where only 50 cannon were 
mounted in the two forts and walls, according to the 
same paper; and moreover, instead of taking a po- 
sition where thousands of muskets could have played 
upon them through loop-holes in the walls, they 
kept themselves beyond musket range, and so could 
only be reached by the 50 heavy cannon above men- 
tioned. But let the Times speak for itself : 

Lonvon, May 10th.—‘* The American despatehes 
relate with an air of unconscious simplicity one of 
the most atrocious and barbarous acts committed in 
modern times by the forces of a civilized nation. 
The mode adopted by General Scott in conducting 
the siege was characteristic of the fierce and de- 
structive spirit of a volunteer and unpractised army. 
No attempt is made to disguise the fact, that the 
means taken by that officer to force the citadel of 
St. Juan d’Ulloa to surrender, was the destruction 
of the city of Vera Cruz. Nearly 7000 projectiles 


were thrown into this devoted town during the three 
days and a half that the bombardment lasted. One 
half of the buildings are said to be destroyed. In 
fact, the attack appears to have been exclusively 
directed on the city, in preference to the castle, for 
General Scott expressly states, that the heavy pieces 
of ordnance on which he relied for the redaction of 
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the principal forts were not landed when the city 
was invested ; and that he was surprised to find that 
the capitulation of the town and of the citadel was 
simultaneous. The thing itself is so extraordinary, 
and so contrary to all the usages of modern war, 
unless under circumstances of peculiar necessity, 
that we could not have believed it on any lower au- 
thority then that of the officer incommand. As for 
the castle of St. Juan d’Ulloa, it is one of those 
places into which a hostile force would find it diffi- 
cult to make its way, if there were not a garrison 
to open the gates of it, and a governor to sign a 
capitulation. It evidently surrendered to mere in- 
timidation or corruption, or possibly to the desire 
of saving the city from total annihilation. The ap- 
plication of the foreign consuls on the 24th of March 
for a truce to enable themselves and the subjects of 
the European powers, together with Mexican wo- 
men and children, to leave the city, was refused by 
General Scott. Probably when those gentlemen re- 
solved to remain at their posts at the commencement 
of the siege, they did not anticipate that the city was 
to be the principal mark of the American batteries ; 
or they might have consulted their own safety by 
retiring to those strong fortifications of the castle, 
against which the enemy's artillery was not di- 
rected, or on which, at least, it made no serious 
impression. 

«©* ® * The sanguinary spoliation which incites 
the armies of the United States, is as degrading to 


mankind as the poltroonery of their victims, for we 
cannot call them antagonists ; and whilst we should 
blush to applaud the military triumphs of the United 
States, we can hardly deign to pity the woful dis- 
comfiture of an emasculated people.”” 

In the Times of the following day, is published a 


communication in reply to the article of which the 
above is a part, from a person signing himself “* A 
fnend to Gen. Scott and an enemy to war.” He 
disposes of the principal charges of the Times very 
summarily and effectually. We make a brief ex- 
tract : 

** So far from the destruction of the city being 
used as a means to compel the castle to surrender, 
Gen. Scott, in his summons to the governor to 
surrender the city, distinctly excluded the castle, 
and even stipulated that ‘ in the «vent of the surren- 
der of the former, he would solemnly engage that 
not a gun should be fired upon the castle from the 
city unless the city was fired upon by the castle.’ 

**In respect to the second remark, Gen. Scott, 
so early as the 13th, sent ‘ safeguards’ to all the 
foreign consuls, to be used in ease they remained 
in the city, but earnestly entreated them, as well as 
the Mexican women and children, to leave the city ; 
and, although it was completely invested on all 


sides, the consuls and their families had free inter- | 


course with the ships of their ay ag nations up 
to the 23d, and up to that time both they and the 
Mexican women and children had free permission 
from Gen. Scott to depart. It does not appear even 
that he refused the application of the 24th, for he 
states in his official despatch that the moment he 
could reply to it, he should state that ‘ a truce could 
only be granted on the application of the governor 
with a view to surrender,’ which application imme- 
diately after put a stop to further hostilities. 

‘* Whether courtesy in warfare required General 
Scott to reduce the stronger place first, and not to 
summon or attack the weaker, although that 
weaker was playing upon his army with its 100 
guns, and also affording succor to the stronger, I 
will leave for military men to determine. 

“Tt should be recollected that a general is re- 
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uired to be humane to his own troops as well as to 
enemy ; that delay would have exposed General 
Scott’s army to ‘ the deadly scourge of the vomito ;’ 
and that he accomplished this arduous and brilliant 
undertaking with the loss of but twenty-five men. 

* With imous moderation General Scott, 
from the moment of his arrival until his cannon 
were landed and in position, an interval of many 
days, forebore from all partial attacks, to avoid un- 
necessary waste of life ; and, although fired upon 
daily and nightly by the fort and city, did not return 
the fire until his means made victory certain, and 
of which he duly admonished the enemy. General 
Scott is by no means answerable for the justice of 
the war; with that he has nothing to do; he is 
under command, and has to perform the duties of a 
soldier ; but that his character is conspicuous both 
for gallantry and humanity, hu of British 
officers will testify. 

‘* Whether firing upon a city, even when strong- 
Py fortified, be justifiable, it is not my province to 

etermine ; but I will just call to your mind the fact 
that the first broadside from a Exmouth’s 
squadron at Algiers destroyed a greater number of 
unoffending, unarmed people, than the bombard- 
ment of Vera Cruz.”’ 

There is another apology that might have been 
suggested for opening upon the city first, viz., that 
itlay between the American batteries and the castle. 
Shells might doubtless have been thrown over the 
town into the castle, for-many were thrown from the 
castle over the town into the American lines. But 
as to round shot, how can the Times prove that they 
were not thrown all the while at the castle? The 
trouble was, that the town intercepted them! ! 

We next copy a paragraph from the London 
Morning Chronicle, as to the bearing of the capture 
of Vera Cruz upon ulterior operations. It was 
written after the event took place, but before it was 
known in England. 


{From the Morning Chronicle.]} 


‘* The puzzle is, to see how much further forward 
the United States will be, even when they have won 
Vera Cruz. Their plan is, it is said, to advance 
upon Mexico itself, by Jalapa and Perote ; but, 
unless we are much mistaken, this hope is about as 
visionary as that of Napoleon upon Moscow. There 
is but one thing we know of that is more difficult 
for the United States army than to get to Mexico, 
and that would be to get back again to Vera Cruz. 
The expectation of a successful advance is, how- 
ever, out of the question. Two gaunt spectres, dis- 
ease and famine, stand in the passes between Vera 
Cruz and Mexico, and waive the invaders back.”’ 

Shortly after inditing this paragraph, the Chron- 
icle must have heard of the battle of Cerro Gordo, 
where, in a difficult and dangerous pass, Santa 
Anna had erected fortifications, and concentrated 
his forces to oppose the advance of Gen. Scott. 
The result was that all the Mexican positions were 
carried or surrendered, all their cannon taken, and 
3000 prisoners, including several generals—their 
loss in killed and wounded being about 1000, while 
ours was near 450. 

Next its ears were or will be greeted with news 
of the capture of Jalapa, capital of the state of 
Vera Cruz—then the strong fortress of Perote second 
only to Vera Cruz—then Puebla, (capital of the state 
of the same name,) containing a population of 60,000 
or 70,000. Thus much is certain. As to the future 
we will not invade the department of the prophets 
further than to say, that the Chronicle will soon see 
whether Gen. Scott can get to Mexico or not, and 
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whether he can get back or not. Puebla, where 
the last accounts left him, is only 70 or 80 miles 
from the capital, and all the most difficult passes 
have been surmounted. 

And here we must remark that at Cerro Gordo, 
according to the doctrine of the London Times, 
General Scott was guilty of unfairness as well as at 
Vera Cruz. Instead of marching directly up to the 
breastworks, which rose behind each other like the 
seats of an amphitheatre, he stealthily cut a road 
through an awful chasm which was supposed to be 
wholly impracticable, to an elevation near the flank 
of the rear-most Mexican position, [Cerro Gordo,] 
and then had a heavy piece of cannon dragged at 
night, four miles, by 500 volunteers, and am on 
said hill, ready for use inthe morning. By direct- 
ing his principal assault upon the rear-most fort and 
capturing it, he cut off 3000 men who garrisoned 
the advanced forts, from any chance of retreat, and 
made them all prisoners. The fair thing would 
have been, to march his men up in front, just as 
Santa Anna intended, and had them all shot down. 
At all events, he should have given Santa Anna 
notice that he was making a side cut, with a view 
to attack him in the flank. This would have en- 
abled the latter to carry off his spare wooden leg, 
and make dispositions for the escape of the 3000 
in case of defeat. 

We have thus presented a bird's-eye view of 
the course of the British press, or a considerable 
portion of it, in regard to the Mexican war, and 
would fain hope that British editors will review it 
themselves, as it cannot fail to be instructive to 
them. Observe, we do not complain of their de- 
nouncing the war ;—this is their right, and perhaps 
their duty. War, in its best estate, is a Jreadful 
evil, and cannot be justified save in extreme cases, 
ifat all. On this point we have no contest with 
them. Nay, itis because we love peace, and the 
things that make for peace, that we regret the dis- 
position, too observable in the British press, to un- 
dervalue everything American—habitually to pre- 
dict disaster to our arms—and when victory comes, 
to slur over the most brilliant achievements as a 
thing of nought. Palo Alto and Resaca de la 
Palma were indeed an exception. The British 
press was for once profuse in its applause ; but it 
appears to have been with a tacit condition that we 
should gain no more such victories. The fact is, 
the whole war has been a series of gallant feats on 
the part of our officers and men, and England can 
afford to acknowledge it. Although in every ea- 
gagement, except those at Vera Cruz and Cerro 
iordo, the odds have been from two to four against 
the Americans, yet in every instance the latter have 


gained the day, and commonly have carried all 
before them. Whether they have been yea 


battles in the open field, as at Palo Alto, Resaca 
de la Palma, Sacramento, and Buena Vista; or 
whether the Mexicans have been sheltered by 
strong fortifications, as at Monterey, Vera Cruz 
and Cerro Gordo, the result has been uniformly the 
same. More than 7000 prisoners have been taken ; 
more than 600 pieces of cannon ; cities and towns 
without number; and, in fact, much the greater 
portion of the whole’country is now in quiet sub- 
ee: to our arms. Considering that our force in 

exico has at no time exceeded 20,000 men, or at 
most 25,000 men ; that the population of Mexico is 
at least 7,000,000; that the natural defences 
of the country are superior even tothose of A ffgha- 
nistan, without including either northers or yellow 
fever ; and that what has been accomplished, is the 
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result of not exceeding 14 months warfare ; con- 
sidering these things and others which go to make 
up the whole case, it seems to us that more could 
not be asked from any 25,000 men that the world 
ever saw. None but a band of heroes could have 
accomplished so much. Every page of the unwrit- 
ten history of this war records instances of personal 
daring and self-devotion which cannot be surpassed. 
The Mexicans, too, on several occasions, have 
fought bravely. In the 14 months that this war 
, has continued, they have killed and wounded two 
thirds as many of our men as the British did on 
land in the whole of the war of 1812-15. The 
war on our part has been conducted far more vig- 
orously, and the men »s a whole have been much 
better soldiers. The ‘ volunteers,’ who are so 
much sneered at on the other side of the Atlantic, 
are, to a great extent, ‘‘the soul of chivalry,” 
| powerful men physically, exact marksmen, and on 
being placed under competent officers, become in a 
short time as efficient as regulars. 

As to money, of which the Times and the other 
| English papers say we have none, and cannot get 
any, it is a sufficient reply, that when the govern- 
ment 6 per cent. stock of $23,000,000 was offered 
to the public a few months since, two or three 
times that amount was bid for at a premium; and 
| that the saine stock is now selling in the market at 
,5 or 6 per cent. above par. Money bears a higher 
price in England at this time than in the United 
States. In short, there is no lack of men and 
money with us, and if the war were ten times 
more formidable, it would call forth ten times 
greater resources. 

To make a long story a short one, it seem to us 
that Englishmen, instead of attempting to dispar- 








the our troops or our nation, would do better for 


themselves and for us, by claiming us as a shoot 
from the parent stock, a chip of the old block, a 
legitimate branch of the Anglo-Saxon family, full 
of the same energy and indomitable valor. 





From the New York Commercial Advertiser 
THE STRIKE IN VIRGINIA. 


Some of the Richmond papers have taken ex- 
ceptions to our published views in relation to the 
difficulty between the proprietor and the white 
workmen of the Tredegar iron works—they con- 
tending that the only inducement of the workmen 
was a fear that the demand for their labor would be 
diminished by allowing the negroes to acquire me- 
chanical skill in this iron craft, and that the disa- 
greement would he attended by no permanently 
serious consequences. But the Charleston Mereury 
has a wider and deeper insight, and sees more 
importance in the affair than is obvious to the Rich- 
mond editors. We copy its remarks, which have 
no little significance :— 

Asouition Movement in Vircinta.—By the 
Richmond papers we perceive that the workmen at 
the Tredegar iron works have ‘‘ struck,’’ that is, 
refused to perform their accustomed service. The 
proprietor, Mr. Anderson, supposed this movement 
was to extort higher wages, and, solicitous of justi- 
fying his course, published the rates paid, which 
proved to be considerably higher than those allowed 
for similar services in northern establishments. The 
workmen, in their response, said that their objec- 
tions were not to the wages, but to associating with 
the colored workmen in the same establishment, 
and unless these were discharged they would no 





lJonger work for him. 
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Mr. Anderson, with a decision and firmness which 
merit the support and the thanks of the South, has 
refused to compromise his right to employ that kind 
of labor which he deems most conducive to his in- 
terest; and as the whites refuse to divide, has 
resolved to patronize hereafter the black race exclu- 
sively, who have to be fed and clothed as well as 
the other portions of the human family. He is now 
rapidly filling up the vacant places at his furnaces 
and foundry with the sable sons of Africa, the color 
of whose skins will suffer no detriment by coming 
in contact with coal and iron, both of which they 
can prepare and manufacture profitably without leg- 
islative protection. Mr. Anderson’s experiment 
has been most successful, and he has been agreea- 
bly surprised at the skill and alacrity with which 
the negroes have taken hold of what has been con- 
evden 7 hitherto the mystery of the trade, as if it 
was their peculiar province to deal with such dark 
articles. 

We are highly gratified at the triumphant success 
of Mr. Anderson, and consider it of the greatest 
importance to the south, as demonstrating that there 
are other sources of revenue, and means of subsist- 
ence for our blacks, besides cotton, rice, tobacco 
and sugar. Virginia, the ** Old Dominion,’’ awak- 
ing to her true interests, is destined to become a 
great manufacturing state. Her mineral resources, 
and her immense water power, are — induce- 
ments to develop her capacities in that direction. 
As her agricultural productions become less remu- 
nerating, she is fortunate in having such profitable 
materials for the employment of her capital and 
labor. A mistaken idea has prevailed that our 
black population is not adapted to manufacturing 


purposes, and the south was thoughtlessly falling 


into a false policy. As we became manufacturing, 
white operatives were imported, superseding our 
negro workmen, composing a large portion of our 
population, all of which had to be provided for. 

he inevitable effect of this course was to expel 
the black race, and to force their masters to emi- 
grate, or reluctantly to sell them. We rejoice, 
therefore, at the late strike in Richmond. It will 
awaken the south to the contemplation of a grave 
question, pregnant with the most momentous con- 
sequences, and on which the prosperity and welfare 
of our people may greatly depend. The blacks 
are a most important part of our population. They 
compose the entire laboring class. They are human 
beings, and with other members of the farnily, must 
be fed and clothed. They merit the guardian care 
of the southern community. They are capable of 
performing all the functions to which labor can be 
eae directed ; and as the sources of profit from 
abor change, it is the policy of the country where 
they reside not to expel them, but reserve the new 
vocations for them. The coal and iron business 
seems to be peculiarly adapted to them; and as 
Mr. Anderaon’s experiment, thus far, has resulted 
so encouragingly, we hope that the entire south 
will unite in countenancing the policy in which he 
has taken the lead; and effectually dispel the mis- 
taken notion that our blacks may not be as profitably 
employed in all the channels of mining and manu- 
facturing as in those of agriculture. We shall thus 
open new channels of profitable employment for our 
— contented, and most efficient class of la- 

rers. 





Incratitupe is the abridgment of all baseness, a 
fault never found unattended with other viciousness. 
er. 
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Tue New Orleans Delta gives the following as a 
translation from the Heraldo, of Madrid. As an 
expression of views concerning the war with Mex- 
ico, and its probable result, the article is infinitely 
superior in sagacity and just appreciation of events 
to anything on the same subject that we have ever 
found in any of the London or Paris journals, 
greatly as the conductors and readers of those jour- 
nals slems themselves upon the ability with which 
they are conducted.—New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. 

‘“* The latest news from Mexico announce a tri- 
umph of the arms of the republic, which would be 
gratifying to us as Spaniards, as united to the peo- 
ple of that country by so many ties and so many 
traditions in common, if we thought it could decide, 
in favor of Mexico, the present desperate struggle 
between the Spanish and Anglo-Saxon races. But 
unfortunately it is not so. e see that after pro- 
longed disasters, after infinite defeats, operating in 
a country the thinness of whose population makes 
wer most difficult, the Mexicans found it necessary 
to unite the flower of their army, in numbers four- 
fold superior to that of the Anglo-Americans, to 
achieve a triumph exceedingly doubtful, attended 
with losses which rendered any new operations 
impossible. 

** This victory, it is true, has somewhat reani- 
mated the spirit of the country, so far at least as a 
nation, whose people are not homogeneous, are sus- 
ceptible of being reanimated ; but in exchange for 
this advantage it has deeply wounded the pride of 
the Anglo-Americans, and if they determine to 
employ all their resources, the conquest of Mexico 
is inevitable. ; 

** Let it be considered that the Mexican troops 
have been obliged to make a Herculean effort to 
gather a few trophies from one of the divisions of 
the enemy—that this effort is almost a defeat, as it 
has left them exhausted—and that there yet remain 
in the country three or four divisions of the enemy, 
against which nothing can be opposed—and it must 
be confessed that this victory of Santa Anna will 
only serve to precipitate the feeble nationality of 
Mexico down the declivity which leads to the prec- 
ipice. 

“* For ourselves, we believe that Mexico is already 
virtually blotted out of the list of independent 
nations. What can be expected of a nation, dis- 
tracted by revolutions and contests for ephemeral 
power, when the enemy is at its gates, and that no 
common enemy, but one which aims at nothing less 
than the destruction of its nationality’ What can 
we expect of a nation, where the clergy—the rich- 
est Catholic clergy in the world—refuse the smallest 
sacrifice in favor of the country, and prefer the pre- 
carious possession of worldly goods to the salvation 
of the land? é 

“The army without resources, even without 
food ; the ricketty politicians of the capital conspir- 
ing to overthrow the established order of things ; 
the clergy occupied in secreting their valuables, and 
in exciting the fanatical opposition of the people 
against the sale of their property, without consider- 
ing whether the Anglo-Americans will not appro- 
priate it with less ceremony ; the only fortification 
of the coast threatened by a formidable squadron ; a 
great part of the country occupied by an army 
highly disciplined, composed of men whose energy 
is proverbial, and abundantly supplied with every 
kind of munitions ; what can t from all this? 
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We look upon the consequence as inevitable. En- 
thusiasm will be refwakened in the United States. 
An irresistible torrent of volunteers will inundate 
Mexico. And it will not be long before the eagle 
of the union will light in triumph upon the ancient 
capital of Montezuma. 

“* We, as Spaniards, cannot but lament this result. 
The Jast remnants of the magnificent work of Her- 
nando Cortes are about to disappear, and one of the 
most brilliant pages in our history will be bound, 
so to speak, in the volume of the stranger. Sor- 
rowful effects of revolutions! of demagoguical ten- 
dencies prematurely engrafted on a nation without 
stamina to support the effects of unholy ambition ! 
Thirty years of independence have not sufficed to 
make the Mexicans ¢ nation, notwithstanding they 
have held in their hands the richest elements that 
Providence ever placed within reach of the human 
family. And why't Because they have strayed 
from the proper path; because they desired to form 
a republic with the materials fit only for a monar- 
chy ; because they converted, by a simple decree, 
the ignorant and oppressed Indians, the dregs of 
the population, ignorant until then even of the lan- 
guage of their lords, into free citizens, possessing 
all the rights which a free nation could give. We 
now behold, though too late, the unavoidable evils 
which this error drew after it. 

** And now, is it not permitted to ask what the 
nations of Europe think of the indefinite extension 
which the American union is acquiring, and which 
it carries forward with as much safety as rapidity, 
sometimes by arms, sometimes by money, some- 
times by emigration, without ever appearing to con- 
sider the morality of the means which it employs! 
Will they permit it to absorb, successively, the 
whole continent of America, and so form a nation 
by the side of which the most powerful states of 
Shae would appear as ridiculous pigmies* Will 
they consent that it shall consolidate its rich con- 
quests and make them the base of operations from 
which to invade in succession the states of Central 
America, where are to be found some of the most 
magnificent harbors in the world? Will they per- 
mit it, without obstruction, to reach the Isthmus of 
Panama—its golden dream—and thus yield to it 
one of the principal keys to the commerce of the 
globe t 

* Time alone can answer these questions ; but the 
history of the past affords us but little comfort for 
the future. Within this century the union has 
aequired, successfully, the Floridas, Louisiana, and 
Texas, and it is now about to acquire the Californias 
and some of the richest provinces in Mexico. Who 


shall fix limits to the power of the active race which | 


peoples it? Let it once extend to Panama, and its 
might will be irresistible. It will hold the dominion 
of the seas ; it will monopolize the commerce of the 
whole earth. And when the English language is 
spoken on all the shores of the Mexican Gulf, what 
human power will be sufficient to prevent the island 
of Cuba and the English Antilles from falling by 
their own movement, and the impulse of irresistible 
attraction, into the arms open to receive them ?”’ 


From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND A CURSE TO THE 
NATION. 


Turs declaration will be denounced by many per- 
sons, as an abominable heresy. Yet, like many 
other declarations which have been so denounced, 
it is thoroughly true, and will probably be so con- 





fessed one day, by all the world. The bank, like 
the hierarchy and the monarchy, has been lauded 
from age to age ; but there has been nothing more 
common in our world than for our poor race to shout 
their plaudits to the causes of their misery. That 
the British nation has always been dissatisfied with 
the details of the bank’s operations no one will deny 
The renewal of its charter has always produced 
much agitation and discussion, and at every renewal 
some new principle has been introduced, which it 
was — would remedy the evils of its past opera- 
tion. But the more new principles have been intro- 
duced, the worse has been the operation of the ma- 
chine. At the last renewal the wisdom of all the 
regulators of currency was taxed for a system, and 
one was devised which was thought to be perfect. 
It was the great idea of compensation. The bank 
was divided into two departments, independent of 
and regulating each other, and the irregularities of 
the currency were to be at once and forever cured 
by so arranging the machinery thatexactly the same 
quantity of currency should always be issued by the 
bank. If bank notes went out, it was to be only in 
exchange for coin paid in; and if the notes came 
in, the gold was again to goout. That wasexactly 
right, and figures proved it. After all, the convic- 
tion of perfection is wearing away from the English 
mind, and the people are getting to think that the 
bank management is little better than formerly. 
The Economist, an ably conducted weekly paper, 
advocates the issuing of one pound notes; though 
with a cautiousness and upon arguments not all of 
them very important to a free-trade system. But 
it is very doubtful whether the stubbornness of the- 
ories will yield to such advice as this. The astrin- 
gent agony is supposed necessary to save the life 
of the currency. We have no hope that the Eng- 
lish nation will ever be satisfied with the working 
jof the bank. The truth is, the existence of such an 
|institution is a grand error, and no regulation of it 
can ever make it anything else than an error. It 
has no power of usefulness. Of necessity its whole 
operation is mischievous; or rather, its operation as 
a whole isso. The fundamental truth at the bot- 
tom of the whole matter, is, that the Creator, when 
|he made all things, made laws for their regulation, 
and these Jaws are perfect in their operation. There 
can be no interference with them which is not inju- 
rious. No law of God, either in mental, moral, or 

hysical affairs, can be disobeyed without damage. 
For trade a system was provided when the world 
| was made, and it is in full life and vigor still. ‘This 
| system every man knows to exist, for he feels its 
| workings in his own affairs every day, and so all 
men have come to speak of * the laws of trade”’ as 
a real existing code, as truly as the laws of matter 
or the laws of mind. By the operation of these 
laws, when people make haste to be rich, engage 
in speculation, and plunge deeply in debt, money 
will become scarce and dear, and the prices of other 
property will fall, and what is called a revulsion 
will take place. Yet laws of trade, alias the laws 
of God, while they insist on correcting the wrong 
state of things into which men have been plunged, 
will do it in the mildest and best way possible. The 
establishment of a bank to regulate currency, a tariff 
to regulate importations, or a trades union to fix the 

rice of labor, are efforts to overthrow or amend the 
ioe of God, and always of course aggravate evils, 
and cure themroughly. Itis by reasoning like this 
that we know that the bank of England, a great 
machine to regulate the currency and supersede 
God’s perfect laws in that case made, is of necessity 
a curse to the people. 
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But we can see in detail how it is a curse. It is 
a great central regulator, controlled by men who 
are liable to err, and do err, more or less, in the 
management of the machine; and as it is a great 
machine, the mistakes which the managers make 
produce great disorder and mischief. The people 
of England now say that the directors of the bank 
ought to have foreseen the terrific storm which was 
gathering over money affairs, and, by restraining 
their issues, to have modified it or warded it off; 
whereas, by discounting in a very liberal way up to 
the very bursting of the tempest, they greatly ag- 
gravated the calamity. Now that the pressure is 
on, and the agony almost insupportable, deputations 
from all quarters go up to London, praying the bank 
to loan more freely. Such an institution is injuri- 
ous, because it turns away the attention of the peo- 
ple from the true causes of the pressure which they 
feel, to the bank, and causes them to look to the 
wrong source for relief. 

Another very great oppression of the bank is, that 
it effectually annihilates fifty millions of dollars of 
the national property, by locking it up in perpetual 
uselessness. About this quantity of coin is thought 
necessary to sustain the dignity of the bank, and 
the public confidence in its ability. From age to 
age this money must lie untouched, and yet utterly 
useless in fact, for everybody knows that the money 
might all be stolen, and not the slightest loss be 
sustained. ‘The empty boxes would support the 
dignity of the bank and the credit of its hundred 


STOCKTON 











millions of dollars currency, just as welf as full 
boxes, if only people supposed the money to be. 
there. If this great responsibility of sustaining the | 
currency were left to its own course, it would divide 
itself among ten thousand persons or companies, | 
and the fifty millions locked up, as people arpa: 
in the bank, might be exchanged for food. Then! 
the prohibition of paper money of lower denomina- | 
tious than five pounds, is an appendage of the bank| 
plan; and this annihilates or fixes in a latent state, 
which is the same thing, a vast sum more, which | 
might also be exchanged for food. The loss of so) 
great a sum, practically annihilated, is no small 
matter. What would be thought in these days, of | 
establishing a great depot of provisions, where a, 
million barrels of flour should be perpetually locked | 
up to guard against famine; never, however, to be | 
used, any portion of it, though the whole nation 
should perish, but hep? to sustain the national con- 
fidence in abundance’ The laws of trade Jay in| 
abundant stocks when there is an abundant supply, | 
but dispose of and use up the last pittance when) 
there is a scarcity. 
but none in the bank plan, which neither accumu- 
lates (to any sufficient extent) in the time of abun-| 
dance, nor dispenses in time of scarcity. Some-| 
times we have in New York five hundred thousand | 
barrels of flour. The scarcity of the last winter) 
drew off every barrel, and left the stores of the fac- | 
tors as empty asthe stomach of any famished Irish- 
man. This is God’s plan of wisdom and benevo- 
lence. 
the bank plan of supply, half a million of our fellow- 
men men have starved to death in consequence. 
Yet there is no famine here. There has been no 
overselling. The supply has been made to hold 
out to the last, and the whole matter has been man- 
aged as with a prophet’s foresight. If we had but 
established a bank of flour, with the notion that it 
mast always keep a million of barrels on hand, we 
should probably have been shouting to it as the 
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There is good sense in ae 
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If, dissatisfied with that, we had adopted | 
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glorying that the bank had a good stock on hand. 
urs is a rebellious race, which will not consent to 
be governed by laws that are perfect, and so we 
bring upon ourselves a thousand unnecessary ca. 
lamities. 

ge. From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
STOCKTON ST. ANNE’S. 


Apam Stock was a native of Aberdeen, but had 
been sent to England at an early age, in order to 
relieve his parents in some degree from the pressure 
of a very numerous family. However, though 
bringing with him nothing of this world’s goods, 
he inherited—what will generally be found to be the 
pledge of success in this world—a strong bodily 
constitution, a sound heart, good common sense, 
and habits of indefatigable industry. The place of 
his destination was one of our northern manufactur- 
ing towns, where his maternal uncle filled the office 
of superintendent of a cloth mill. Here Adam 
arrived at the age of fourteen, and, having received 
a good grammatical education, soon found means 
of establishing himself in the service, as he had 
before in the good opinion, of his uncle’s employers. 
Through various subordinate occupations he rose 
to be a clerk in the warehouse, and afterwards suc- 
ceeded his uncle in the responsible post of superin- 
tendent of the factory. This situation he held for 
sixteen years ; he was then permitted to share in the 
profits of the business ; and a dissolution of partner- 
ship subsequently taking place, he found himself in 
a position to undertake the erection of a new factory, 
in conjunction with one of the partners, upon a 
small estate which he had purchased, about a mile 
and a half from the town. But before entering 
upon this portion of Mr. Stock’s history, it should 
be mentioned, that, after he had been settled about 
six years in his clerkship, he contracted a prudent 
and happy marriage, the issue of which was two 
sons, James and Robert. These sons he had caused 
to be apprenticed according to his then means, the 
one to a tailor, the other toa shoemaker. At the 
time of the removal of the factory, they were both 
carrying on extensive and profitable businesses. 

The establishment of this factory is the main 
subject of our narrative. From his first settlement 
at , Mr. Stock had been an attentive observer 
of the moral and religious condition of the people 
among whom his lot was cast. He had himself 
been trained in strict habits of religion. His family, 
though it had never risen beyond the middle class, 
could trace a descent of two hundred years, during 
which it had continued in dutiful allegiance to the 
church. This was the pride of the Stocks; but it 
was checked by that which is the best security of 
uncompromising principle—strict self-denying habits 
of practical religion. Adam was a worthy scion 
of an honorable house. The evils of the ‘‘ factory 
system,”’ as it is now technically termed, had not 
yet developed themselves; but he was not slow to 
perceive that demoralization very generally prevailed 
among those who worked in the mills, that no 
one tie existed by which workmen and master were 
bound together. Gratitude and attachment, on the 
part of the former, there was none ; and how should 
there be, when no kindliness or consideration was 
ever shown to elicit it? Something he had himself 
attempted when his position seemed to allow of his 
doing so; but the other partners were averse to 
seconding his endeavors, and the habits of the peo- 
ple did not invite him to meddle with their domestic 
affairs. Over this inability to fulfil what he felt to 
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be, in the strictest sense, his most necessary obliga- 
tions as an employer, he had long mourned; and 
therefore he resolved to seize the opportunity offered 
by the dissolution, in conjunction with the son of 
the original founder of the firm, who was like- 
minded with himself, for constructing and organiz- 
ing an establishment upon better principles. With 
this view, a mill, of moderate dimensions, was com- 
menced on the property aforementioned, situate in a 
little agricultural hamlet belonging to the town, 
and cottages for about fifty families of workpeople. 
His two sons, who were both single, had already 
built themselves a house, and were living together 
on the spot, and there was a population of about 
two hundred poor, who had been settled there for 
many generations. Simultaneously with these build- 
ings were seen also to arise a church parsonage, 
and schools, which, however, Messrs. Stock and 
Newsome were not allowed to erect at their own 
cost alone. A retired physician begged to be al- 
lowed to take a part in the foundation of this inter- 
esting colony; and though Mr. Stock refused to 
derive any profit from the land given for this pur- 
pose, he permitted Dr. Worth, in lieu of purchasing 
ground sufficient for the erection of a house for 
himself, to undertake the building of the schools 
and parsonage. 

To this new township of Stockton St. Anne's, 
as it was called, in honor at once of the proprietor 
and of the saint who had given a name to a sm 
spring which was situated on the estate, the factory 
was now removed, and a new order of proceedings 
at once commenced. ‘The desire of the proprietor 
was, that all engaged in the mill should regard 
themselves as members of his family : to none, there- 
fore, was the invitation made without explaining the 
nature of the relationship which would henceforth 
be presumed and acted upon. Order and morality 
would be expected in the first instance, and, what 
alone can be the source of abiding peace, the bond 
of a common faith. 

Before finally closing with his men, Mr. Stock 
assembled them, with their wives and families, and 
propounded the principles on which he proposed to 
conduct their little society. The wages to be paid 


were rather below the ordinary average ; but the | 
difference would be more than compensated by the | 


luxury of well-contrived, airy houses, with sufficient 
gardens. Temperance and chastity, and regular 
attendance at the public services of the church, were 
to be indispensable conditions of a residence at St. 
Anne’s; besides which, they were required to pro- 


vide against sickness and old age, by paying to the | 


guild of St. Barnabas—a well-regulated provident 
ee which the proprietors themselves estab- 
ished. 

The good effects of the system began speedily to 
appear, in the increased happiness and self-respect 
of the little colony. Daily does the church bell 
call to morning prayer, and is responded to by at 
least three fourths of the whole adult population. 
Contentment is visibly written on every countenance ; 
and a better conducted community it would be im- 
possible to find. T'wo accessions have lately been 
made to the society of Stockton St. Anne’s; the 
first a colony of tailors and shoemakers, who have 
been located there by Mr. Stock’s two sons; and, 
secondly, a highly-respectable firm have requested 
to transfer their flax mill from the town to this 
favored site. 

Mr. Stock is now in the vigor of a green old 
age ; and long may he live to enjoy the fruits of his 
religious care for the well-being of his dependents, 
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and to witness the influence of his good example 
upon others, to whom is committed the like re- 
sponsibility of employing the labor of their fellow- 
men for their own aggrandizement. 

Reader, if you desire a treat, we advise you to 
visit Stockton, either on the festival of St. Anne, 
the patron saint of the church, or en that of St. 
Barnabas, the patron of the guild—the two great 
general holidays of our new township—and you 
will witness a specimen of cheerful hilarity, and 
well-regulated mirth, that will remind you of olden 
and better times. 


BRITISH TRADE WITH MEXICO. 


Srrone hopes were entertained that this packet 
would bring tidings of an accommodation between 
Mexico and the United States. Santa Anna was 
known to have gone to the capital with these inten- 
tions. Whether he would be able to accomplish 
them was indeed doubted. Twenty-seven days’ 
civil war and fusillade in the streets of Mexico 
ought certainly to have disposed every pacifie and 
influential person to put an end, on any condition, 
to the imbecile misrule of native parties. Santa 
Anna would grant anything to the Americans in 
the shape of territory. ‘The only difficulty will be, 
should the latter insist on moneyed indemnity to be 
paid immediately, or in a short interval. That, in- 
deed, would be out of any Mexican power to 
promise, or at least to execute, for everything like 
revenue has ceased. And should the Americans 
become the gatherers themselves, they could not 
hope to raise it. They may, however, stipulate 
| for the retention of the seaports until they can pay 
themselves with the proceeds of the customs. This, 
, however galling to us in appearance, is not so in 
| reality, at least as yet. The tariff fixed by the 
Americans is such as to entice imports, and much 
of the British goods in dépét at the West India 
Islands have been forced into Mexico through the 
medium of the new American custom-house at 
Tampico. The capture of Vera Cruz will facilitate 
this. And thus, instead of quarrelling with the 
Americans in behalf of the Mexicans, we, or at 
‘least our traders, are quietly sharing with the 
Americans the profits of Mexican subjugation. The 
Mexican bondholders, however, will not be in so 
good a condition with the American as possessor of 
the sole Mexican revenue, and with mining opera- 
tions paralyzed by the risks of war. 

Whatever may be Santa Anna’s purpose and re- 
solve, it is at least certain that he has arrived from 
Mexico, and with 15,000 men occupies a strong 
position at Cerro Gerdo. He makes all show of an 
intention to fight. And he may try it again, in the 
vain hope of either beating the Americans, or get- 
ting his own troops and party beaten with more 
resignation. ‘The great hope of the Americans is 
in Santa Anna. They may conquer Mexico in her 
despite, but to govern or pacify it without some such 
instrument is almost impracticable-—Examuner, 15 
May. 








Trost who quit their proper character to assume 
what does not belong to them, are for the greater 
part ignorant of the character they leave and of the 
character they assume.— Burke. 


To be happy at home is the ultimate result of all 
ambition, the end to which every enterprise and labor 
tends and of which every desire prompts the prose- 
cution.—Johnson. 











LADY MARY. 


Tuxov wert fair, Lady Mary, 
As the lily in the sun : 

And fairer yet thou mightest be— 
Thy youth was but began: 

Thine eye was soft and glancing, 
Of the deep bright blue ; 

And on the heart thy gentle words 
Fell lighter than the dew. 


They found thee, Lady Mary, 
With thy palms upon thy breast, 

Even as thou hadst been praying, 
At thine hour of rest: 

The cold pale moon was shining 
On thy cold pale cheek, 

And the morn of the Nativity 
Had just begun to break. 


They carved thee, Lady Mary, 
All of pure white stone, 
With thy vo enene upon thy breast, 
In the chancel all alone : 
And I saw thee when the winter moon 
Shone on thy marble cheek, 
When the morn of the Nativity 
Had just begun to break. 


But thou kneelest, Lady Mary, 
With thy palms upon thy breast, 
Among the perfect spirits 
In the land of rest : 
Thou art even as they took thee 
At thine hour of prayer, 
Save the glory that is on thee 
From the Sun that shineth there. 


We shall see thee, Lady Mary, 
On that shore unknown, 

A pure and happy angel, 
n the presence of the throne ; 





LADY MARY—THE NIGHTINGALE. 


We shall see thee when the light divine 
Plays freshly on thy cheek, 
resurrection morning 
Hath just begun to break. 
Rev. H. Atrorp. 





Tue NientincaLe.—A countryman one day went 
to the mansion of a wealthy lord. Here he heard 
the singing of a bird in agilt cage. On ees 
it, he saw it was a nightingale. With a feeling of 
melancholy, he stood and leant upon his staff, and 
listened to the song. 

Then the servants of the rich man came to him, 
and said, “Wherefore art thou amazed that thou 
standest thus musing there ?”’ 

“T am amazed,” answered the countryman, “ that 
see master can bear the sad notes of the imprisoned 

ird in your splendid mansion.” 

“Thou fool,” replied one of the servants, ‘does 
the song of the fend 7 sie seem sad to thee in thy 
fields and woods 

“No,” rejoined the farmer; “there its song fills 
me with delight and admiration.” 

“Are its notes, then, different there?" asked the 
man, with a contemptuous smile. 

“Certainly,” said the countryman. “Our night- 
ingales, amidst sprays covered with leaves and blos- 
som, chant the praises of renewed Nature ; they sing, 
under the open canopy of heaven, the song of liberty, 
and over their brooding mates the notes of love.” 

At this, the servants raised a loud laugh, and called 
the countryman a simple clown. But he held his 
peace, and returned quietly to his cottage and his 
fields. — Krummacher. 


Ler not any one say he cannot govern his passions, 
nor hinder them from breaking out and carrying him 
into action ; for what he can do before a prince or a 

at man, he can do alone, or in the presence of 
, if he will.—Locke. 
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